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Figs, 1 ayp 2.—AUTUMN AND WINTER TOILETTES.—[Sez sext Pace. ] 
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EASTERLY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


How vast the tempest beating down the coast 
In awful thunders where the long shores quiver, 
And tne wild breakers roll their fleecy host! 
Awful the wind that wails about its post, 
And sends the white-caps sweeping up the river! 


What music in the symphony of storm! 
What keen sccords that make the cheek grow 
paler! . 
For through its mighty and cay ee form 
1 hear the sighs round hearths however warm, 
I hear the great cry of the drowning sailor! 





Autumn and Winter Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustration on front page. 

MINE elegant visiting toilette, Fig. 1, is composed 
| of a black and red lampas basque, and skirt 
of black satin trimmed with Chantilly lace. The 
soft black satin of the skirt has three flounces, 
each trimmed with lace, and draped unequally 
and very artistically. The habit basque of lam- 
pas is trimmed on the chest with a large shell 
ruche of Chantilly lace, which also forms the 
collar; the sides of the basque are short, the 
front is slightly pointed, and the back has very 
long tabs of great pleats, doubled to give them 
greater amplitude. A jabot of lace trims the 
sides and back, and there are bows of satin rib- 
bon set on the sides of the tournure and sleeves, 
trimmed with lace and ribbons. Black lace bon- 
net, with bright red velvet lining, and clusters of 
chrysanthemums. 

Fig. 2 represents a gay Parisian costume, with 
a skirt and guimpe of India cashmere like that 
used for shawls, with an over-dress of Amazon 
cloth of the new gray-blue shade called nuit de 
France. The round skirt in large pleats shows 
stripes of the plain cashmere of bright Turkey 
red, and a border of the same at the foot, while 
the main parts are figured; below this is a pleat- 
ing of the plain blue cloth. Bows of blue vel- 
vet ribbon trim the front. The cloth body is 
pointed back and front, and has the drapery sew- 
ed to its edge, and festooned to form short side 
paniers, with long slender fullness behind. The 
guimpe of the gay cashmere is very wide and 
full, and is continued in a panier scarf that is 
seen only on one side of the front; three bars of 
blue velvet ribbon are pointed in V shape across 
the guimpe. Close cloth sleeves with small cuffs 
of velvet and of cashmere. The blue velvet bon- 
net has velvet pleating on the brim, velvet strings 
tied in a large bow, a velvet band with buckle, 
end a bunch of marigolds. Light tan-colored 
undressed kid gloves. Red parasol fastened with 
a blue velvet ribbon arid bow. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

AN ILiusrrareED WEEKLY—16 Paces. 

No. 154, published October 10, contains a short 
story by W.O. Svopp arn, entitled * A Very New 
Cow,” and tlustrated by W.V. SMEDLEY ; “Play- 
ing Circus,” by Fimmy Brown ; Chapter IX. of 
* The Cruise of the Canoe Ciub” ; and Part I, 
of * Their Girl,” by MR. JAM¥S Or'ts, 
~ * Climbing Dlants,” by Mrs. S. B. Herrick, 
ts one of the most interesting articles of the botan- 
ical series now running. In “ The Steamboat 
* Robert Fulton’”’ we havea pleasant account of 
the great American inventor. Mr. Henry Hat- 
VON, the well-known conjurer, gives some prac- 
tical directions how to perform a familar but 
mysterious trick, in“ The Magic Sack.” 

The illustrations in the number are bright and 
attractive. “ Besieged” is a humorous full-page 
picture of a youth with a basket of provisions sur- 
rounded by a group of eager and hungry pigs. 
Mrs. JESsig SHEPHERD and Mr. W. A, RoGens 
contribute illustrations to the stories; there are 
some pleasant “ Fingles” to amuse the very little 
folk, and some capital “ Comics” on the sixteenth 


page. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW STORY. 


A charming novelette, entitled “Tur Two HeE- 
ROINES OF PLUMPINGTON,” by the favorite writer 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, will be begun in the next 
number of the BAZAR. 








Ce Our next Number wil contain an Ex- 
TRA-SIZED PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 
more than TWENTY Fut.-stzep Patrrerns, //- 
dustrations, and Descriptions of LADIES’ WINTER 
Wraprines of all kinds; CiOaks, PELISSES, 
Repincores, Vistrvs, DOLMANS, JACKETS, efc. ; 
WINTER WALKING, HOusE, DINNER, AND 
EVENING Dresses; OPERA C1ioaKs; Boys’ 
AND GiRLs’ Winter Surrs; Chair Backs, Sofa 
Pillows, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with rich 
literary and artistic attractions. 


c 











A GUIDING HAND IN A VEL- 
VET GLOVE. 

\ 7 HILE reformers and agitators are dis- 

tressing themselves and all who hear 
them over the existing circumstances and 
environments of marriage, exciting the in- 
dignation and fear of those who recognize 
in it the salvation of woman and of the 
race, and bringing about the weariness of 
the resi of mankind, it may be of use to re- 
member that there are some measures which 
we may take ourselves in a domestic way 
which will do all the good required, and 
produce all the reform of which the institu- 





tion admits. And these measures consist 
almost altogether of a larger degree of over- 
sight, exercised in varying ways, than at 
present practiced by parents and guardians 
when their young people are at an age to 
form marriage connections. 

Owing to the wide-spread education and 
elevation of our people —through which 
many of us who, if we were in the Old World 
still, would have had none of the advantages 
of this, and would probably be untrained 


| peasants now, are here held to be “as good 


aus the next’—we have developed retine- 
ments ana wants that it takes every effort 
we are able to make to suit and supply even 
in a limited degree. The daughter of the 
sinall tradesman passes through grammar 
and high and perhaps Normal school, and 
graduates with finely cultivated tastes, ac- 
quainted to a reasonable extent with lan- 
guages, science, fine arts, literature, and hav- 
ing almost precisely the same education as 
the daughters of princes and nobles have in 
other countries. With this education and 
these tastes, she has not ‘the rent-rolls and 
funds that belong to the princes and no- 
bles, and life becomes a straggle to exist 
with a decency not utterly incompatible 
with these tastes, and not revolting to their 
possessor. It is due to this fact as much as 
to anything else, we say, that parents with 
us are so much absorbed in looking after 
the “main chance,” in keeping up the home 
at all, in providing clothes, food, books, and 
schooling, that their sons and daughters are 
necessarily left much at large, and at the 
very time when they need guiding most are 
left to make choice of friends and lovers 
with unrestricted freedom. There is no 
feeling in America more preponderating 
than that of the claim and regard for per- 
sonal liberty; it is at the base of our polit- 
ical institutions, and inwrought through the 
fabric of our society, and even the parent 
respects it in allowing his daughter of six- 
teen or seventeen summers her choice of 
companions and usually of lovers. 

We have no ideas to bring forward lead- 
ing to a very divergent view, but simply 
those modifying the view to the several 
points of which it is capable. We would 
never wish to see adopted among ourselves, 
for instance, the French way of selecting 
husbands and wives for children, and ar- 
ranging the matter out of hand without 
sentiment, although we greatly doubt if that 
way is fully understood here, or if it is more 
often the case there than with us that young 
people are forced to marry against their 
will, or if their marriages in the long-run 
are less happy than our own. Yet much 
that the promoters of those marriages do 
openly and by custom could be and is done 
with us quietly, and with the practice of 
no deceit at all, by the mother and father 
who realize that, having children, they are 
as responsible for their marriage as for their 
breeding and education, and are concerned 
that they shall marry only those best calcu- 
lated for their happiness not only in the 
first blush of passion, but in the long years 
of life. Left to themselves, the young are 
attracted to each other in individual cases 
by one knows not what hidden law, since 
in no two cases does it work alike, and ev- 
ery happy woman wonders that any other 
woman could have chosen any other hus- 
band than the one she herself has chosen. 
No parent, certainly, in our ways of living 
and thinking, would go counter to this 
universal law, hidden or not. But in so 
far as parents are interpreters and adminis- 
trators of law, by virtue of their trusts, they 
have responsibilities which give them 
rights, and are at liberty so to arrange cir- 
cumstances that this law shall work to the 
utmost good of the parties most nearly con- 
cerned. 

Thus if instead of sitting down, folding 
the hands, closing the eyes, or turning them 
away, and leaving things to chance, as most 
mothers do, what if one calmly looked at 
facts and the future, and put out an ar- 
ranging hand here and there viewlessly and 
skillfully, and without the least appearance 
of constraint ’—would the mother then be 
doing more than her duty, and would the 
child be aware of any exercise of force or 
persuasion? Shall this mother allow a mar- 
riage within a forbidden or unwise degree 
of relationship to occur if by imprinting on 
her child’s mind and prejudices, long before 
danger is apparent, the undesirableness and 
risk of such a thing, and by bringing for- 
ward, at the time she thinks best, people of 
more attractions than the related ones, it 
can be quietly hindered? She will be do- 
ing what the French mother does in a de- 
gree, but she will be as much justified as 
when entrapping her younger child to learn 
the alphabet with picture blocks. 

Or let us say that, of the several families 
in her acquaintance, in this she knows is 
lurking insanity; in that is pronounced 
scrofula, cancerous or consumptive; in the 
other are unlovely traits so marked as to 
have won the family name, meanness, ill- 
nature, brutality, vanity, falseness — traits 
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sure to work misery on their victims event- 
ually—shall she then be considered a man- 
aging mother, with any but full approbation 
in the use of the term, if she wisely prevents 
intimacy of such families with her own, 
whatever be the loss of pleasure to the hour 
by it, and, knowing that contiguity does a 
good share of the work, encourages an in- 
timacy with other families, where there are 
no inherited traits either physical or moral, 
of which she is aware, likely to produce 
trouble after the first glamour of new love is 
gone, and when the married should be set- 
tling down to the calm contents of placid 
affection ? 

Such help, such hinderance, such control 
as this, is within the power of any mother 
or father who looks facts in the face. To 
the thinking of many it is a duty and re- 
sponsibility demanded of them. They have 
no right to be pursuing their more sordid 
but not more vital interests and gains, and 
letting time go by, without forming the ac- 
quaintance of the young people about them, 
and fitting themselves to know and decide 
to whom and what it is best for their own 
young people to beconie attached. Apart 
from its usefulness in the manner hinted of, 
this course would in itself, by promoting 
the mingling of young and old, add a fresh- 
ness and supply a charm often lacking in 
general society, helping the old to keep 
youthful, and giving the youthful an at- 
mosphere they need, increasing, possibly, 
that reverence also for the opinion of the 
elders known to be but small to-day among 
those striplings who think they are the 
world, since they do not see the others act- 
ively moving in it, and all leading still to 
the one end, that of a quiet superintendence 
of the choice of husbands and wives, and 
making the choice happy without any 
knowledge or suspicion of the way in which 
the chooser has been led up to it. 

For it is not to be supposed that, unbi- 
assed by passion and prejudice, with their 
knowledge of their children’s temperaments 
and neecs, and with their own experience 
and the presumable wisdom of years, par- 
ents world not be good and tender judges 
of what is the best for their children, save 
very exceptionally, and would not be act- 
uated by a desire for their happiness, not 
only to-day, but to-morrow, never destroy- 
ing or blighting an existing affection, but 
shielding them from the formation of one 
that would be better if blighted. And it 
would appear as if when the time should 
come in which they will give a little more 
active superintendence to the matter, they 
will not ouly enlarge the real bliss of the 
world, but become the means of improving 
the generations to come, and destroying at 
the same time the stock in trade of those 
that rail against marriage itself. 





CARPETS. 
FFNHERE is in carpets a curious and un- 
doubted malevolence, which is never 
exhibited until they are brought into the 
family cirele. There is nothing more innoc- 
nous —except to the purse—than a carpet 
in the carpet store. It is soft, warm, and 
bright, and is apparently perfectly tracta- 
ble. One can readily imagine that it can 
be made to fit any room, and that it will al- 
ways give entire satisfaction. No one ever 
buys a carpet without feeling confident that 
it will wear well and Jong, and will prove to 
be fully worth the price, no matter how 
large the latter may be. But when this 
plausible and apparently innocent carpet is 
brought home it immediately begins to dis- 
play its trne character, and to destroy the 
peace of mind of its unfortunate proprietor. 

At the outset the carpet rarely consents 
to fit the room for which it is intended. No 
matter how carefully the area of the floor 
may have been calculated, there always will 
be too much or too little carpet. If there 
is too little, the floor can not be decently 
covered without the help of a “ border,” and 
the carpet must be stretched to such an ex- 
tent that its seams will persist in lying in 
serpentine lines, and the muscles of the un- 
happy carpet-layers are strained to a very 
painful extent. If there is too much car- 
pet, the superfluous pieces are put away 
with the view of usiug them at some future 
day to replace worn and soiled parts of the 
sarpet. They are never thus used, for two 
reasons: either they are destroyed by moths 
long before they are wanted, or when the 
attempt is made to put new pieces into an 
old carpet, the brightness of the former em- 
phasizes the shabbiness of the latter, and 
the attempt is quickly abandoned. 

A carpet always persists in becoming 
threadbare in its most conspicuous parts. 
Little harm would be done were it to grow 
shabby underneath the sofa or in the dark 
corners of the room, but these are precisely 
the localities where it invariably remains 
bright, while the spaces just in front of the 
grate and the piano, or around the centre ta- 
ble, or by the door, quickly grow unendurably 
shabby. It is then that the conscientious 





housewife finds herself confronted by one 
of the most intricate of carpet problems. 
How is she to so rip and change the position 
of the breadths as to place all the shabby 
spots out of sight, and all the bright spots 
in conspicnous places? The feminine fin- 
gers engaged in the practical solution of 
this problem know their own weariness. 
There are few tasks more tiresome and dis- 
tasteful than ripping an old carpet—except 
that of sewing it together again. The ma- 
levolent carpet destroys the edge of pen- 
knives and scissors, and breaks the strong- 
est needles. No woman ever rips a carpet 
without cutting her fingers or breaking her 
finger-nails, and few women succeed in sew- 
ing a ripped carpet together without losing 
pieces of broken needles and afterward un- 
expectedly finding them with the soles of 
their feet. 

In thrifty families the devastating career 
of a carpet is never_confined to a single 
room. When it becomes too shabby for the 
drawing-room or the dining-room, it is re- 
moved to an upstairs bedroom. Of course 
it is always too large for the latter, and 
hence a new calculation as to how to dis- 
pose of the superfluous breadths becomes 
necessary. The sanguine housewife always 
maintains there is just enough of them to 
cover the floor of the second-story hall, but 
she is always mistaken, and after wasting 
several hours in weary efforts to make two 
hundred and fifty square feet of carpet cover 
three hundred square feet of hall, she ad- 
mits her mistake. Quite a large quantity 
of half-worn carpet is thus added to the re- 
serve stock of pieces of new carpet in the 
lumber-room; and as years go on a formi- 
dable pile of this useless material accumu- 
lates, which can not be thrown away with- 
out a guilty feeling of extravagance, and 
can not be kept without luring countless 
moths into the house, and occupying room 
that could be put to munch better use. 

Could carpets be permitied to rest on their 
floors for any length of time, they would be 
much less exasperating than they are. All 
carpets, however, have a really fiendish 
alacrity in collecting dust, which renders it 
absolutely necessary to take them up at 
least once a year, and subject them to the 
severe discipline of a thorough beating. It 
is an error to imagine that the dust which 
collects underneath carpets is placed there 
by any human energy. A carpet may be 
placed on the floor of a perfectly clean room, 
and the doors and windows may then be 
closed, and the room left unvisited for a 
year. At the end of that time the carpet 
will have gathered so much dust that no 
one can tread upon it without filling the air 
with dust, and the necessity of taking it up 
and shaking it is obvious even to the dull 
masculine mind. This avidity with which 
carpets collect dust is clearly due to the 
malevolence of their nature, and it betrays 
an ingenuity which is as wonderful as it is 
shameful. 

Unfortunately there is no substitute for 
carpets which is satisfactory. India mat- 
ting is cold in the winter, and wears out rap- 
idly under the attrition of chair legs, while 
oil-cloth in all its varieties is utterly incom- 
patible with the domestic virtues. What is 
needed is a variety of carpet that retains 
the warmth, softness, and beauty of the pre- 
sent carpet, but which is also sufficiently 
elastic to admit of being stretched to twice 
its normal size, absolutely impervious to 
dust, and as durable as the softer grades of 
cast iron. Such a carpet is sometimes seen 
in dreams by weary and perplexed house- 
wives, but it is almost too much to hope 
that such blessed and glorious dreams can 
ever be realized in this imperfect world. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS, 
BONNETS. 

i ie late openings of millinery at the retail 

houses show many novelties not found earli- 
er in the season, and by these exhibitions the 
styles are settled, confirming the predictions that 
dress bonnets will be very small for ladies of all 
ages ; that poke bonnets will be worn to poke 
more downward than above the forehead, and will 
be used by young ladies rather than old ones; 
and finally that round hats will be extremely 
small turbans or caps worn back on the head as 
bonnets are, or else they will be very large, with 
wide fronts that shade the forehead and cover 
the front hair entirely. More small bonnets of 
velvet are shown than of all other materials. The 
full front and soft crowns are newest for these, 
but smoothly covered crowns and brims are the 
popular style. The fancy for contrasts is shown 
in having the crown of one color and the brim of 
another, and the liking for red with green is seen 
in many shades of these two colors; thus, for 
full-dress receptions, the opera, ete., are crowns 
of the palest pink rose velvet, with light green 
velvet for the brim and strings; while to wear 
with visiting costumes are crowns of bright Arabi 
red or dark garnet velvet, terra-cotta, or straw- 
berry, with the brim of dark moss green or rifle 
green velvet, or perhaps green velvet foliage cov- 
ers the entire brim, or it may have the rich bead- 
ed and embroidered laces of these two colors; 
there is then a single bird or a panache of fea- 
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thers on the left showing both colors, and the 
strings of velvet or ottoman ribbon te match the 
color of the brim. One pretty fashion is that of 
dark green velvet for the entire outside of the 
bonnet, with shrimp pink velvet shirred inside 
the brim, and a cluster of shrimp pink ostrich 
tips outside. Electric blue velvet bonnets lined 
with ficelle gray shirred velvet, and trimmed with 
a ficelle plume or bird, are also fashionable con- 
trasts. The full fronts of velvet mentioned above 
are rows of box-pleating covering the brim, or 
else there are five or six rows of loops of velvet 
or satin ribbon thickly overlapped to form the 
brim, while the crown is either plain smooth vel- 
vet, or it may be a soft cap crown of embroider- 
ed velvet, or of plain velvet in two lengthwise box 
pleats, or gathered on a reed round and round in 
a circle, or else covered with the Weaded and ar- 
tistically embroidered laces, 

Two shades of strawberry red velvet with 
panache of the same shades and ottoman ribbon 
strings are liked in a small bonnet to be worn 
with black, green, or strawberry red dresses. The 
Arabi red velvet bonnets are also offered for both 
blondes and brunettes, and these are softened by 
a long scarf of Spanish guipure lace that serves 
for trimming and for strings, with either a red or 
black bird, or the inevitable cluster of three os- 
trich tips on the left. For black velvet bonnets 
these lace scarfs are also used, and there are 
black ostrich tips dusted all over with gold to 
trim them, and the brim may have gold cord pas- 
sementerie on the edge or inside. Other black 
velvet bonnets with box-pleated brims are shot 
all over with gold beads; still others have jet 
crescents in black laces, and more youthful ones 
have a panache of shrimp pink or strawberry 
red or copper-colored feathers, The tiniest bon- 
nets ever worn by a full-grown woman are made 
for young ladies to match their suits; four of 
these were recently ordered by one young lady. 
From front to back these measure only an eighth 
of a yard, and the crown is straight and flat 
against the head, so that they fit the back part 
of the head perfectly, resting on the low knotted 
coiffure. Plain velvet covers these; brocaded 
velvet ribbon crosses the brim carelessly in easy 
folds from ear to ear; the entire edge is bound 
with striped plush; two or three gilt stags, but- 
terflies, beetles, or short pins with hammered gilt 
heads are stuck in the ribbon, and two small curl- 
ed ostrich tips are on the left side. There are no 
strings, and the bonnet is held on by two long 
pins thrust through the crown and hair. Made 
of pale blue, shrimp pink, or cream white, with 
beaded lace or ribbon, these are charming for 
dressy wear, while of black or dark velvet they 
are suitable for church or street, to wear with the 
plain cloth or cashmere costumes that are now 
chosen for church and street. Any ingenious 
young woman can make herself two or three such 
bonnets for the price she would have to pay for 
one made to order. The felt bonnets of small 
size are trimmed with velvet folds and breast 
feathers, or a bird, and most of these are close in 
shape, with the trimming producing an Alsacian 
effect by its outlines, though not always arranged 
in an Alsacian bow, 

Very dressy pokes of terra-cotta, electric blue, 
or copper red felt have their entire trimming of 
ostrich feathers of the same shade passing around 
the front and sides far forward on the brim, but 
not meeting behind the crown; the edges are 
bound with striped plush ribbon provided for 
this purpose, and there are no strings. Elegant 
pokes are made of bright Arabi red or dark gar- 
net velvet with shirred ficelle gray velvet lining, 
and a red bird with long plumage that sweeps 
around back of the crown. Hammered gilt 
beads set singly and an inch apart are the stylish 
finish for the brims of velvet bonnets. New 
“ piece lace” of cords of French felt is used for 
the entire brims of bonnets that have velvet 
crowns, either black or colored. Among the nov- 
elties are braided chenille, plush, and felt bon- 
nets in imitation of the basket bonnets worn 
during the summer. For elderly ladies are black 
velvet bonnets with real Chantilly lace trimmings 
and black velvet bands held by clasps of antique 
silver; a bunch of dark pansies and strings of 
ottoman repped silk co aplete these. The new 
bright Arabi velvet is very effective in combina- 
tion with dark brown velvet, plush, and brownish- 
red plumes. A few amber beads are seen edg- 
ing the brims of dark velvet bonnets, either 
brown, green, blue, or black. 

Velvet Scotch caps are imported for misses 
and school-girls. Young ladies will wear large 
round hats of velvet, with the crown of one col- 
or and the brim of another. This brim is turn- 
ed down in front, and is rolled up on the left side 
and behind. A new fancy is to cover the brim 
with two soft puffs of velvet, and above this, half 
hiding the crown in front, is a bird posed with its 
beak reaching down to the front edge of the 
brim, while a long ostrich plume is back of it on 
the left and behind. This is beautiful with ter- 
ra-cotta velvet for the crown, moss green velvet 
puffs on the brim, and both red and green in the 
bird and plume. For general wear dark felt 
round hats are chosen in shapes like those of 
velvet, and trimmed with velvet bands buckled 
around the crown, and drooping plumes crossing 
the left to the back. Large thick twists or rolls 
of velvet trim the crowns of round hats, and also 
of poke bonnets, 


SMALL BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


Small boys two or three years of age wear white 
piqué suits that are made warm enough for au- 
tumn weather by the addition of a gay little 
cloth sack of bright Turkey red cloth; a red 
Turkish fez or a red crocheted Tam o’ Shanter 
cap, or a softly folded turban of bright red cash- 
mere, is worn with this sacque, and the long 
stockings are of the same bright shade. The 
piqué dress is all of one piece, with box pleats 
down the front and back, and a wide loose belt 
buttoned behind and before ; or else the box 








pleats are cut off just across the hips, and the 
length is finished out by kilt-pleating, and there 
are basque-like pieces sewed across the hips to 
hide where the kilting is sewed on. The basque 
piece and the collar have braid sewed on in rows, 
or else they are cut out in squares on the lower 
edges. If ‘the boy is tall for his age, he can wear 
a separate kilt skirt and English jacket, All 
jackets with kilts are now made longer than they 
formerly were, and the same is true of the kilt 
skirts which now reach half-way down between 
the knees and ankles. Large deeply folded pleats 
are best liked for kilts, and braid is preferred to 
embroidery for boys’ dresses. The collar is al- 
ways deep, and may be straight around, or else 
square behind and shorter in front. The little 
jacket may be as gay and red as that of a British 
soldier, or it may be dark blue or green, This 
garment extends to within six or eight inches of 
the bottom of the white dress, is almost straight 
in shape, the back having but one seam—that 
down the middle—while the under-arm seams are 
slightly curved at the waist, and the fronts have 
a dart that begins in the armhole, but does not 
extend to the end, Those of red cloth have white 
we in three parallel rows on the hem, col- 
lar, sleeves , and side pockets, while the front is 
given a military appearance by having white 
braid or cord arranged in three large plaques or 
wheels on each side, with crosswise loops of 
braid to fasten them, Blue jackets have red or 
black braid in front, and the favorite green jack- 
ets have either red or darker green for trimming. 

Another red cloth garment for these little fel- 
lows, and for girls as well, is a long overcoat with 
a shoulder cape, double- breasted front, and of 
plain sack shape, with three inside box pleats 
below the waist behind. Two rows of white pearl 
buttons are down the front, and there is white 
stitching on the collar, cape, sleeves, and the low- 
er edge of the cloak. The cloth fez of brightest 
Turkey red, with a tassel that falls just behind the 
ear, is worn with these suits; it costs from $1 25 
to $1 75. Crocheted wool or plain cloth Tam o’ 
Shanter caps are about the same price. The 
little polo caps of Cheviot to match suits are only 
40 or 50 cents, while those of velvet are $1 25; 
but mothers can easily make these little caps of 
the pieces left over from their suits; they are 
merely a straight band about two inches wide, 
with a flat piece sewed in for a crown. Turkish 
turbans of velvet are $1 37. Dark blue, brown, 
gray, or rifle green flannel dresses, also very dark 
plaids, are made up for small boys in the way 
just described for piqué dresses, and many mo- 
thers prefer these colored dresses to white ones 
for winter. In the furnishing stores the Cheviot 
and cloth kilt suits are shown for boys from two 
and a half years to six years of age, in prices 
ranging from $4 50 upward. Some of these have 
two tucks each side of the front, and a double 
box pleat down behind, and the larger sizes have 
wide belts with these pleated jackets. There are 
also dresses in one piece that have very much the 
effect of a jacket and kilt, as the upper part has 
four narrow tucks in front and behind from the 
neck down, then a basque-like piece passes around 
the hips, and below this is kilt-pleating. These 
are made of Cheviots or of the favorite tricot 
cloth so much liked for boys’ nicest suits, 

For older boys of four to six years the kilt suit 
with the plain jacket, or that with pleats and 
wide belt, is invariably used, and these have al- 
ways a cap to match. Green tricot with military 
braids across the front is the stylish choice for 
dressy suits; the mixed colors of Cheviots and 
the twilled flannels, either blue or gray, are pre- 
ferred for general wear, Some of the nicest tri- 
cot suits have the edges bound with braid, but 
plain ones are merely stitched. Large white turn- 
ed-over collars, and a large cravat bow of colored 
Surah, either plain or polka-dotted or striped, 
complete the suit. Similar fabrics are used for 
suits with short straight trousers for still larger 
boys, and the jackets may be either single or 
double breasted, and are accompanied by a vest. 
The jackets are cut very high at the throat, and 
the vests also, and are most often single-breasted ; 
the shirt bosom is not visible, and the linen collar 
is round, but not very large. Overcoats of gray 
cassimer, with a shoulder cape, polo cap, and leg- 
gings to match, come in suits for boys from three 
to six years of age. Plain cloth sack overcoats, 

said to be all wool, begin as low as $4 50; long, 

thick, comfortable- looking, Ulster-shaped over- 
coats, with the favorite deep cape on the shoulder, 
are more expensive, while the sets of overcoat, 
cap, and leggings with plush trimmings are as 
high as $28. Nice dress suits of tricot, with 
pleated jacket, belt, and bound edges, cost from 
$10 to $12 50, according to size; the straight 
trousers are worn longer than formerly, and now 
reach below the knees. 

The sailor blouse of flannel remains in favor 
for boys below eight years of age, and completes 
alike the kilt suits and those with knee panta- 
loons. Dark navy blue flannel suits have rows 
of black mohair braid on the deep collar, cuffs, 
and around the pleated kilt skirt. Electric blue 
cloth, dark ruby-colored cloth, and rifle green 
pleated dresses, all in one piece, are the elegant 
choice for very small boys; these have two pleat- 
ings around the skirt, each widely bordered with 
bias velvet, and there is a loose velvet belt fast- 
ened in front by an antique-looking dark silver 
buckle; the eollar of velvet is very wide, and 
over this is worn an embroidered collar. Long 
ribbed stockings gartered above the knee, or sus- 
pended from the waist, are worn by small boys ; 
those with doubled heels and toes are liked, but 
when the knees are doubled, they are found to be 
too clumsy. Side-buttoned gaiters without heels 
are worn by boys of eight years and less. Derby- 
shaped felt hats are liked for larger boys, and 
there are soft wide-brimmed felt hats for small 
boys, also others of stiff sailor shape, but the fan- 
ciful bright red hats are most used. Baby boys 
in their first short clothes are dressed just as 
girl babies are, with walking coats in long prin- 





cesse sack shape of ruby or brown or blue plush, 
or of terra-cotta or electric blue cashmere, with 
shoulder capes and rows of braiding, or else 
from one year of age upward they wear ior 
lighter wraps the little cloth sack already noted. 
The zephyr wool leggings or drawers are now 
chosen in colors to match the walking coat, and 
the hat may be white or else colored cloth, or 
cashmere, in turban shape, or a soft felt with 
plush finish will match the outside coat in color. 
Dark stockings are worn with their white dresses 
on all occasions. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Hartiey; and Kenor; and Messrs, Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co.; Wortuineton, Sirsa, & Co. ; 


Arnotp, ConstasLe, & Co.; Lorp & Tay or; 
Srern Brorners; and the Co-orerative Dress 
ASSOCIATION, 
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PERSONAL. 


Our new minister to Rome, Mr. Astor, is an 
amateur seulptor. 

—‘* Bonnycastle,” built by the late Dr. J. G. 
HOLLAND, on one of the Thousand Islands, five 
years since, is still occupied by his widow and 
two daughters. 

—A house in the Queen Anne style is being 
built in Middletown, near Newport, Rhode Is!- 
and, by Epwin Boorn. He is now playing in 
the English provinces. 

—The sketch which Tuomas Harpy has writ- 
ten for HAkPER’s CHRISTMAS vumber, called a 
“ Legend of 1804,” treats of the story that Na- 
POLEON made a midnight reconnoissence at Do- 
ver, preparatory to an intended invasion of Eng- 
land in that year. 

—Mr. Leon QuESNEL has prepared the first ar- 
ticle of a series on American poets for the Bibli- 
otheque Universelle et Revue Suisse, the subject be- 
ing Lonerextow. 

—The proceeds of SosouRNER TRUTH’S recent 
lecture in Decatur, Michigan, have been devoted 
by her to the woman suffrage in Nebraska. She 
is thought to be one hundred and eight years old. 

—No woman in the United States is said to 

ive away so much as Mrs. JoHN JACOB ASTOR. 
Sobene no other has as much to give, which, 
however, does not impair that lady’s generosity. 

—The Dakota farm of ex-President Hayes is 
thought to be about the most choice piece of 
land in the Territory as regards both location 
and land, being six miles from Bismarck on the 
line of the Northern Pacitic Railroad. 

An operation is to be undergone by Tuur- 
Low WEED for the restoration of his sight, he 
having been nearly blind for five years. 

—*The Lion at Home,’ Rosa Bonnevr’s 


picture, will not be at home next year, as it is 
coming to these shores, 
—To be a successful physician, Dr. ALice 


STOCKHAM says, & Woman must be a lady, a wo 
manly woman, with a love for scientific research. 

—One of the directors of the new Comedy 
Theatre in Loudon, opened recently, is Mr. M1iL- 
LAIS. 

—-Miss Mary GRANT has executed a marble 
cenotaph, with portrait bust, which is to be 

laced in Dunfermline Abbey as a memorial of 

dy CHARLOTTE Locker, wife oi the poet 
Freperick Locker, sister of the late Lord 
ELaIn, sister also of Lady AuGusTA STANLEY. 
She was a direct descendant of RoBert the 
Bruce, and one of her children has married one 
of 'TENNYSON’S. 

—The admirers of The Wreck of the Grosvenor 
will look anxiously for the Sea Queen, by the 
same author, Mr. Russe.1, to be, published this 
winter by the HarPErs. 

—While the School Board of Liverpool have 
decided to use novels in the public schools in 
the place of ordinary reading-books, beginning 
with Scort’s, the use of Scorr’s ** Marmion’”’ as 
a text-book in English literature in the high 
schools of Ontario has been prohibited by the 
educational department of the province, the 
Minister of Education, Mr. Crooks, holding 
that it is an immoral work. 

—A little head in an out-of-the-way part of one 
of the galleries of sculpture in the Louvre was 
observed by WALDSTEIN, a young American 
archeologist, who thought that it must have be- 
longed to the Parthenon, whereupon he obtained 
a cast, and on going to London discovered that it 
fitted the shoulders of a figure in the Elgin Mar- 
bles toa T, 

—By his presence of mind and heroism THom- 
As Fortune, engineer on the Kansas Central 
Railroad, recently saved the life of a little child 
at Circleville, whom he saw on the track two 
hundred feet ahead of him as be rounded a curve 
at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. 

—The English artist George H. BouGHTon 
has prepared the illustrations for a series of arti- 
cles on Holland for Harper’s MaGazine. It is 
feared he may lose the sight of an eye, owing to 
a recent accident. 

—An inmate of the Philadelphia Almshouse, 
Joun TaLBoy Binns, died the other day at sixty- 
nine, having entered when forty-one. He be- 
lieved himself to be a dashing young lady doing 
embroidery and fancy-work, having become a 
monomaniae on the subject through playing 
feminine parts in amateur theatricals in his 
youth. 

—The greater powers are doing their best to 
effect the reconciliation of the Duke of Cumber- 
land with the existing situation, but so far in 
vain. He would, if he yielded, succeed not only 
to the duchy and the private fortune of the 
reigning duke, but to the private fortune of the 
late King Greoree of Hanover, some sixteen 
million thalers. 

—Mr. Tom Hugues is on his way to America 
to visit New Rugby, from which accounts are 
more favorable. 

—Caro.us Duran thinks the Duchess of Pla- 
centia, sister of the Prince of Wagram, who has 
just married Mile. RoruscHi.p, the most beau- 
tiful woman of her time. 

—Marshal Canrosert is but slightly bent, in 
his seventieth year. His close curling hair is 
gray, his eyes are keen and brilliant, his forehead 
high, and his face on the whole very agreeable. 
His carriage is haughty and soldierly, and his 
voice is ringing and full of a Southern music. 

—It now being the fashion for ladies to hunt 
with their husbands, it may interest some to 
know that on such occasions the Duchesse de 
Chartres and the Comtesse de Paris wear blue 
serge sailor suits and glazed hats; the Comtesse 
PoTooKA, alight cloth jacket trimmed with gold 


braid and fur, and a darker short skirt; the 
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Duchesse de Talleyrand, a simple short dress, 
with water-proof and a billyeock hat; and Queen 
Pra of Portugal, a jacket and skirt of moss-col- 
ored cloth, white waistcoat, and a pair of boots 
that come up to her knees, 

—In the late “military manceuvres” of the 
German army the Crown Princess, wearing the 
little hussur cap with its long plume, and the 
black jacket with white braid, rode at the head 
of the Black Hussars, of which she is colonel. 
She carried her riding-whip swordwise, and with 
the other commanding officers took her place at 
the right side of the old Emperor as her regi- 
ment tiled by. 

—The Abbé GaLLet, who conducted the new 
Princesse de Wagram from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity, is a man of superior intellect, and not at 
alla bigot. Heis a distinguished Hellenist, and 
used to say of the great Lirrré, whose intimate 
friend he was, that he had all the graces of Chris- 
tianity except faith. 

—A photographic instrument by which the 
wheel of a bicycle taken at full speed is repre- 
sented as an apparently stationary object has 
been invented by the English scientist Francis 
GALTON. 

—RustTort, SALVINTI, and Rosst have harvested 
money and glory from the dramatic creations of 
PaoLo Gracomerti, the Italian dramatist, who 
lately died in great poverty. 

—Twenty large cigars were daily smoked by 
CATELAIN, a famous restaurant-keeper of Paris, 
who, after thirty years’ indulgence, died of smok- 
er’s cancer. Was the game worth the candle? 

—Rideau Hall, where the Princess Lourse puts 
up, is a shaky old structure, but is being fitted 
up by decorations. 

—After passing fifty year’s in penal exile, SKaR- 
BECK DE MALEZEWSKI has died at Warsaw, hav- 
ing made * the tour of a century.” 

—Mont Blane was sealed twice in one week 
lately by the wife of the hero of The Ride to 
Khiva, Mrs. Burnaby, by two different routes, 
one of which obliged her to spend the night in 
the snow. 

—‘* Burleigh House by Stamford town’’ has 
reached a good old aye, being now in the first 
quarter of its fourth ce ‘atury, und in as perfect 
order as when built by Ceom. The earl of Ten- 
NYSON’S ballad was grandfather of the present 
peer, whose grandmother was the lowly Saka 
Hogarns. 

—The village of St. Pierre, among the peaks 
of the Vosges, under the shadow of the monas 
tery of the Grande Chartreuse, has been having 
a visit from RoBert BROWNING and his sister. 

—The apostle of estheticism has to receive 
hot and heavy buffets. Mr. Herpert Spencer 
says, “Oscar WILDE is an outlandish person 
who attempted to reconcile idiocy with art;”’ 
and Mr. FREEMAN, the historian, on having an 
Indian introduced to him as the last of the Mo- 
hawks, told him that he resembled ‘a dear and 
distinguished friend, Mr. Oscar WILDgE.”’ 

—The Junior Garrick Club of London counts 
the heroic sailor Captain Wess amoi.g its mem- 
bers. 

—The ‘Father’ of the French Academy, M. 
Mienet, is still busy with historical interests, 
although nearly eigity-seven. 

—That GuIpo who first brought the lines and 
spaces of the musical staff into use, introduced 
the F clef, and the names of the first six notes 
of the scale, had a statue dedicated to him the 
other day at Arezzo, his birth-place. 

—A flower ship flying the Stars and Stripes 
was given MATERNA at ler recent Vienna recep- 
tion as Elizabeth in Tannhduser. 

—Pope Leo XIII. entertains himself when at 
leisure, it is said, by snaring birds in the Vati- 
can gardens. 

—A volume on Living London, with illustra- 
tions by the author, is being prepared by GzorGs 
Ava@ustTus Saua. 

—That ‘“‘even the headless oyster seems to 
profit by experience” is eredited to an unpub- 
lished manuscript of Mr. Darwin. 

—The rooms of Dr. DazuMER, who was a Ger- 
man patriot in the revolution of 1848, now resi- 
dent in New Jersey, are occupied by so many 
spiders that the authorities have decided to in- 
terfere. During his imprisonment his only com- 
panions were spiders, and he then vowed never to 
offend them. 

—CaPout is to make this his fourth season in 
America. 

—At the age of ninety-three Hon. Josepn 
GRINNELL, who was a member of Congress in 
1843, and three times re-elected, is now living at 
New Bedford. 

—The greatest beauty of Prince FeramMorz’s 
harem, in Turkey, has been interviewed by Mrs. 
General Lew WALLACE. 

—A coal-lily plant, whose flowers are jet black 
and odcrless, adorned with no leaves, is owned 
by A. B. Martin, of Mount Carmel, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

—Mr. EpDIson says that whenever by theory, 
analogy, and calculation he has satisfied himself 
that the result he desires is impossible, then he 
is sure that he is on the verge of a discovery. 

—Mr. HOWELLS was so pestered by society in 
London that he departed for Vevay, Switzer 
land, in order to have leisure for work. 

—A studio has beef} opened at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, by Professor Davip Stmonson, of Dres- 
den, late president of the Artists’ Association 
of Germany. 

—Artists seem to have a mania for lecturing 
lately. Mr. F. Seymour Haven is coming to 
New York to lecture on etching, 

—Mr. H. H. HUNNeWELL is to supply the new 
town of Wellesley, Massachusetts, with a town- 
hall. 

—The manuscript notes of Mr. Wensrger’s 
speech on the Treaty of 1846 have been given by 
Mr. Wiii1aM C. Bates, of Newton, to the Web- 
ster Historical Society. Mr. Bares possesses 
the manuscript of Wesster’s first specch in 
Congress, 1813, which has never been iu print. 

—As Mile. Montiso, Evaénie used to eall 
Louis NAPOLEON ugly and ridiculous. She only 
exercised a woman’s privilege iu changing her 
wind, 

—Professor Morse has doubled his famous 
collection of pottery during his stay in Japan, 
and learted new facts of the pe ople, for whom he 
has lost none of his admiration. 

—A needle-book is on exhibition at Concord, 
New Hampshire, whose covers, made from an 
arithmetic of 1802, are sewed up in yellow satin 
which trimmed a white crape dress worn by the 
Countess of Rumford at a ball she gave in 1782 
at the baths of Tivoli, stitched by herself, and 
iy with needles bought by Count Rumford in 
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Ladies’ Winter Hats and Bonnets.—Figs. 1- 
Fic. 1 shows a young girl’s fur turban, shaped like a Polish cap. 
composed of six triangular pieces of seal 


The crown is 
in, while the side is a band of gray fur. 
It is trimmed with two fur pompons, a gray and a brown one, and lined with thin 
quilted silk. Fig is an English walking hat of black felt, with a stitched gros 
grain ribbon binding. The crown of the bonnet Fig. 3 is covered with close rows of 
olive chenille, while the brim, which curves upward at the back, is 
faced inside and outside with velvet of the same color. The poke bonnet Fig. 4 has 


) 


“ caterpillar” 


ATS AND BONNETS. 


a smooth felt crown joined to a stiff brim, which is covered with black 
fur on the outside, and faced inside with black satin. The old-green hat 
Fig. 5 has a medium high crown of smooth French felt, and a wide brim 
of shaggy felt irregularly curved and dented. The brim of the capote Fig. 
6 is faced with deep blue plush, and the crown covered with rows of 
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chenille of the same color. Fig. 7 shows a brown felt hat with a round crown and 
a rolled brim that is faced with brown satin. The round crown of the bonnet Fig. 
8 is smoothly covered with olive velvet, and the brim is faced with velvet that is 
side-pleated. The brim is rolled at the edge, and faced on the rolled part with a 
fur ban A thick brown silk cord covers the joining of brim and crown. Fig. 9 
is a bonnet of black felt interwoven with feathers, with an ostrich feather border 
and a satin facing. Fig. 10 is a navy blue hat with a sloping crown of smooth 
felt and a wide rolled brim of shaggy felt. 


Figs. 6-10.—Lapres’ WINTER 
Harts anp Bonnets. 


Mull and Lace Fichu. 

Tuts fichu is of bias cream-colored mull, edged with cream guipure lace, 
which is darned with light blue silk. It is doubled and folded kerchief 
fashion, and finished at the front with a jabot composed of two mull loops 
and lace frills. A rose with leaves covers the fastening. The half-long 
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r Furniture, Ccrtains, LamBReQuins, ETC.—PersiaN BrocapE Emproipery. 
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a tablier front trimmed with two lace flounces 
surmounted by two deep puffs of Spanish piece 
lace, and gros grain panier and back drapery. 
The long round basque, which buttons diagonally, 
is bordered by two lace ruffles, and is completed 
by lace frills at the elbow sleeves, and a wide flat 
collar of lace. 

The dress Figs. 8 and 5 consists of a basque 
and drapery of golden brown cashmere, with a 
short skirt trimmed with satin pleatings. A fine 
side-pleating extends entirely around the bottom, 
and is surmounted by a similar pleating and a 
flounce of embroidery on the front and sides, 
and by a box-pleated flounce on the back. There 
is a pleated apron drapery on the front, with 
paniers above it, which are tucked at the top and 
edged with embroidery at the bottom; the back 
has looped drapery. The basque forms a sharp 
point front and back, that at the back being sur- 
rounded by a pleating of double satin; it has a 
velvet collar, cuffs of embroidery, and embroid- 
ery laid on the fronts to outline a vest. Satin 
bows at the throat and wrists. 

The black dress Fig. 4 has a short skirt bor- 
dered by an ottoman silk pleating; a bias cash- 
mere flounce eleven inches deep, edged with a 
similar pleating, falls over this on the front and 
sides, and is replaced on the back by two similar 
flounces each seven inches deep. The drapery is 
black cashmere, with a chenille fringe and large 
silk bows. The cashmere basque is cut to a 
point at the front, but has the curve filled out 
with silk pleating. The collar and cuffs are of 
jetted passementerie lace. 





BY AN AUTUMN FIRE. 
By EMILY F. WHEELER. 

~ bie Uncle Eben Hardy said, shifting un- 

easily in the old splint-béttomed chair, and 
looking into the fire, “ there’s no denyin’ that he 
was a hard man, and under all the circumstances 
it’s a little surprisin’ to me that Almiry takes it 
so hard. I sh’d think, after all that’s happened, 
*twould be a merciful relief. But then there’s no 
accountin’ for women-folks.” And having rele- 
gated his surprise to a larger mystery, Uncle 
Eben tipped his chair back on its hind-legs with 
the caution of a man who knows the nature of 
chairs, and will run no risk of falling over. 

*“ Well, he was all she had,” answered Deacon 
Graves from the other side of the fire-place. 
“That makes a difference. An’ then I dare say 
she’d got used to his ways. Ye can get used to 
a pain, ye know, so’s to sorter miss it.” He 
stopped to clear his throat, and in the pause the 
wild wind drove the rain heavily against the pane, 
the leafless branches tapped like ghostly fingers 
on the glass, and sent long swaying shadows over 
the floor. There was no light in the room save 
that of the fire in the wide old fire-place, and that 
showed the bare walls, the stiff furniture, the 
comfortless simplicity, of a New England keep- 
ing-room. Beyond was the best bedroom, used 
only for rare guests, and for that guest who comes 
but once to every man, and who that day had en- 
tered the old farm-house. In his honor was the 
Jong-unused chamber opened, the hard bed spread 
clean and fair, the fire kindled, and these neigh- 
bors summoned to hold watch with him. They 
were old, both of them, bent and weazened and 
white-haired, slow and chary of speech by nature, 
but moved now to unwonted talk—old gossip not 
meant to be unkind, since, when past our help or 
hurting, we can not deal harshly even with an 
enemy. 

“Ez to his bein’ hard-fisted,” the Deacon went 
on, after a decent pause, “ the’ ain’t anybody in 
East Horeb knows that better’n me. We had 
trouble enough with him over that Crossly land, 
Jacob an’ me. It’s nigh twenty year ago it hap- 
pened, but I can’t seem to git over it, an’ I shall 
always think ’twas that shortened Jacob’s days. 
He was a meek-sperited man, ye know, an’ he 
couldn’t git over the Squire’s callin’ him a thief, 
an’ threatenin’ him with a church trial.” 

“Sho! sho!” Uncle Eben said, in mild surprise. 
“ Why, I don’ know ez I ever heerd o’ that before. 
Twenty year? That must’a ben about the time 
the railroad come in, wa’n’t it?” 

“Yes, that was jest the time. You was livin’ 
over to the north village then, I guess. Well, ye 
see, when the road come through, it give every- 
thing a wonderful start. Folks thought East 
Horeb was goin’ to be a city right off, an’ the 
Squire he bought that piece o’ land of Jacob, 
meanin’ to cut it up into lots in a few year an’ 
make money out of it. But after he’d made two 
payments, an’ twas plain he’d miscalculated, an’ 
Horeb wa'n’t a-goin’ to spread out ez folks had 
thought, then he up an’ made out that Jacob had 
borred the money, an’ give him the land ez secu- 
rity. Well, the papers wa’n’t so straight, mebbe, 
ez they’d ought ’a ben, but the’ wa’n’t a doubt in 
most folks’ mind ez to the rights of it, But Ja- 
cob couldn’t no more pay back that four hundred 
dollars than he could fly, an’ the’ was about five 
year that the Squire pestered him about it. He 
talked to him so—well, when he threatened a trial 
I up an’ said, sez I, ‘ Ef they’s any church tryin’,’ 
sez I, ‘ we'll see if we can’t try the Squire fur lang- 
widge unbecomin’ a perfessor.’ The’ wa’n't 
much of anything he hadn’t called Jacob, an’ I 
don’t see that names are any better for comin’ 
in in a Bible verse, which was the way he mostly 
brought ’em in. Ez for the trial, why, he hadn’t 
a leg to stand on, an’ he knew it. *Twas jest his 
meanness to bother Jacob. But Jacob he lost 
his witness through it, an’ he was troubled for 
quite a spell.” 

“ Well, well,” the other said, after a brief and 
meditative pause, “I s’pose to the Squire ’twas 
nigh onto the unpardonable sin to make sech a 
mistake in judgment. But that’s the fust money 
I ever heerd of his losin’. 1t must ’a ben pretty 
hard for him.” 

“He could ’a had the land, ye know,” Uncle 
Eben said, anxious to put the case fairly; “an’ 





Jacob got so worked up that at the last he offer- 
ed him the deed fur jest what he’d paid an’ no 
more; let the last payment go entirely. But the 
Squire wa’n’t a-goin’ to own up he'd lied. He 
didn’t want the land at no price, he said, an’ he 
allus stuck to it the money was lent, an’ Jacob 
cheated him out of it.” 

“ Well, he’s made a hard life for Almiry the 
last ten or twelve year,” Deacon Graves resumed, 
after another prolonged pause. ‘She ain’t like 
her mother; she’s got his sperit. Car’line—well, 
she was that soft-spoken she’d hardly call her 
soul her own. I remember her forty year ago, 
slim an’ tall, but red-cheeked an’ real pretty ap- 
pearin’. People thought then she’d marry Josh 
Whiting, I remember.” 

“Well, I do s’pose she’d had him ef he'd ask- 
ed,” Uncle Eben rejoined, poking the fire so as 
to send a shower of sparks up the chimney. He 
threw on a fresh stick, and then the cheer of the 
fire seeming to brighten them, he went on. “ Ye 
see he kep’ company with Car’line Spicer nigh on 
four year, an’ nobody else could get nigh her. But 
he never said out plain what he wanted, an’ all 
her folks pestered her about it, an’ told her she’d 
have to ask him ef she ever got him, for ’twas 
plain he couldn’t screw his courage up to the 
pint. An’ then the Squire come here from Sac- 
carappy—likely young fellow he was then—an’ 
what does he do but ask her to have him the 
third time he see her. Said he didn’t want no 
more time to make up his mind she was the one 
he wanted. Well, she was sort o’ flustered, an’ 
she asked time to think it over. ‘I can give ye 
jest an hour,’ sez he, ‘while I’m seein’ the stock 
your father wants to sell Cappen Daly.’ An’ 
when he come back to the house she said yes. 
Some folks blamed her, but I never did. She 
might ’a waited forever for Josherway, an’ she 
was sort o’ carried away, ye see, by the other’s 
quickness. He wa’n’t much like Josh; he was 
allus forehanded, an’ he made the best o’ what 
his father left him—old Deacon Shipman over to 
Saccarappy—an’ everything he touched seemed to 
jest turn to money. But he never had no com- 
fort out of it, an’ the boys was none too fond of 
stayin’ along. Enoch he would go to collidge, 
an’ his mother she helped him all she could ; but 
they do say she had to steal her own eggs an’ 
butter to give him what little she did. The 
Squire knew jest about how much she’d ought to 
have every week for the store, an’ she’d save out 
a little at a time, an’ send it in by a neighbor. 
She had to put to, Car’line did. If she done 
wrong to take him, I guess she had trouble enough 
to make up. The Squire didn’t allow no takin’ 
things easy. Car’line had her work cut out for 
her, an’ ’twas to make seven yard do for ten most 
o’ the time. I don’t want to speak evil o’ no man, 
but there’s no denyin’ the Squire was near, Car’- 
line she kep’ the best side out allus, but it wore 
her out—it wore her out—the work an’ the eight 
children. If more on ’e_1 had lived, mebbe she'd 
held on better, but fact was she hadn’t no strength 
to give ’em, an’ most of ’em died young. Enoch 
he was the oldest, and Miry she come last. Enoch 
made his own way mostly, an’ they do say he’s 
quite a big man down there in Bostin. It’s been 
some time sence I’ve seen him.” 

“ He'll be up now, of course,” the Deacon said, 
“ Almiry says they look for him some to-night ; 
but it’s more likely he won’t come till to-morrow. 
She’ll feel better when he gits here, I hope.” 

“ Did he leave a will, do ye know 2?” Uncle Eben 
asked, after another prolonged pause. 

“Well, he was down to Lawyer Means nigh 
onto six months ago, an’I sorter suspected ’twas 
about a will. I hope he’s pervided for Almiry; 
but ’twould be jest like him not to. He never 
made no ’count of women-folks, Ye remember 
old man Sweesy’s will—give his two boys, that 
was well off to start with, his farm, an’ the two 
girls that had married poor, an’ hadn’t much of 
anything, two hundred apiece? An’ them Sweesy 
girls was master-hands to work, an’ done ez much 
ez the boys to help the old man lift the morgidge. 
Sary she kep’ school three summers runnin’, an’ 
turned the money right over to her father. Well, 
I remember we was talkin’ it over one day to the 
store, an’ the Squire he come in, an’ sez he, ‘ He 
done right, an’ accordin’ to Scripter—to him that 
hath shall be given,’ sez he, ‘an’ he’d ’a been a 
fool to leave it to a pair o’ shif'less men like Jim 
Conick an’ Fish. A man’s a fool anyway to split 
up a nice property for his women-folks,’ sez he. 
So I’m some afraid he’s left it allto Enoch. Of 
course he’d take care of her; but his wife’s a 
pretty gav woman, they say, an’ it might not be so 
agreeable for ’em to live together. An’ ’twould 
be a great change for Miry to have to go to Boston. 
I mistrust she wouldn’t like it.” 

“Did ye ever hear,” Deacon Graves went on, 
after a period of rumination on this point, “ what 
become of Ed’ard Fisher—Lyman Fisher’s neph- 
ew, ye know—over to Saccarappy? He wanted 
to marry her ten, nigh on twelve, year ago, an’ 
I allus wondered why nothin’ ever come of it.” 

“ Why, didn’t ye never hear that story ?” Uncle 
Eben said, rousing from the half-doze into which 
he had fallen. ‘“ Well, well, twas kept pretty 
well hushed up; but I knew the hull thing from 
beginnin’ to end. That was the Squire all over. 
He didn’t like Ned Fisher—too good-lookin’, an’ 
gay, an’ fond o’ goin’s on, fur him. What ever 
made him take such a fancy to Miry is more’n I 
know. They wa’n’t no more alike—but there, 
he did. It was the year after Car’line died, ye 
know, an’ the Squire had Aunt Phemy Jones up 
here to keep house. She’s my wife’s cousin, so 
I got everything fust hand. Aunt Phemy she 
allus liked Miry, She said she was a good work- 
er, an’ tried to do her duty to her father. But 
they never got on well together. She would talk 
back when he said mean things. She told Aunt 
Phemy—that was after the trouble with Ned— 
that she considered her father killed her mother 
ez much ez if he’d put a knife into her heart. 
Them was her words, an’ they did sound pretty 
hard; but then, she was pretty well stirred up 





with her own trouble when she said it. Ye see, 
all that winter before Car’line died, mis’able as 
she was, he would have her up in the cold ’fore 
daylight to make the fire. She’d done it ever 
sence she was married, an’ I s’pose he thought 
*twould be ag’inst the Commandments an’ the 
Constitooshun if she didn’t go on doin’ it. Miry 
wanted to, but no; he said she wasted the kin- 
dlin’. An’ the kitchen floor was old, an’ let in 
lots o’ cold, an’ sometimes she’d have to fuss a 
good while, for the wood was poor, an’ he never 
wanted her to use more’n two bits o’ kindlin’— 
—so Miry told Aunt Phemy—an’ the upshot of 
it all was she took a dreadful cold, an’ fore spring 
she was gone. Well, ’twas the summer after 
that Ned Fisher come home from school down to 
Bostin. He hadn’t nothin’; he’d spent *bout all 
his father left him on his schoolin’, an’ the Squire 
he thought he was nigh on a fool for doin’ that. 

“He wouldn’t hear to his havin’ Almiry; said 
he jest wanted her for her money. Well, come 
time for him to go back to Bostin to git into 
something. They knew pretty well beforehand 
what the Squire ’ud say, an’ I mistrust they'd 
sorter made out what they’d do anyway. But 
Ned he said he wa’n’t a-goin’ to do anything un- 
derhand, an’ so he told the Squire. ‘I don’t want 
a cent o’ your money along with Miry,’ sez he; 
‘I can take care of a wife without help from any 
man; an’ she’s a fortune in herself.’ ‘She ain’t 
no fortune for you,’ snapped the Squire, ‘an’ if 
she’s fool enough to want to marry you, I ain’t 
fool enough to let her.’ ‘Then I shall take her 
without your lettin’, sez Ned, standin’ up square 
an’ firm, Aunt Phemy said. ‘She ain’t of age, 
sez he. ‘She will be pretty soon,’ sez Ned, ‘an’ 
I can wait for her.’ ‘It ’ll be two year,’ sez he. 
‘An’ if twas twenty, I'd wait,’ sez Ned, lookin’ 
at her an’ smilin’, ‘But ye needn’t think I'll 
consent any more then than now,’ sez the Squire. 
An’ then Miry she come for’ard, an’ sez she, cool 
an’ steady: ‘ Very well, father. I won’t leave you 
till I'm of age; but two year from the 17th o’ next 
October Ill marry Ned. An’ if he can’t comie 
back for me then, I'll wait.’ 

“ Well, ’twas hard all ’round, an’ Miry felt bad 
enough to talk so to her father, but the’ didn’t 
seem nothin’ else to do. Ned he went off West. 
They’d been talkin’ some time about the gold 
mines to Pike’s Peak, an’ he hoped to make his 
fortune in the two year. He was proud-sperited, 
an’ he said he meant to show the Squire other 
folks could git money ez well ez him. They didn’t 
write to each other, The Squire forbid it, an’ 
Miry said they could trust each other, an’ ez long 
ez she was in her father’s house she’d do her duty. 
She was a conscientious girl, Miry was, an’ she 
did try, but ‘twas amazin’ hard work. She was 
high-sperited, an’ he’d say the hatefulest things. 

“ Well, the two year come round, an’ Miry made 
all ready to leave. She packed up the beddin’ 
an’ linen her mother’d made for her, an’ she got 
her a dress out o’ money she’d ’arned makin’ shirts 
for the hired men. She didn’t say much, an’ the 
Squire didn’t either, but ’twas plain he saw, an’ 
that he wa’n’t goin’ to change any. Miry had 
everything ready by the 16th, but she said her- 
self he might not get back jest to the day, an’ 
she kep’ up pretty well for a week along. She 
hadn’t heard a word directly all that time, but 
she felt sure of Ned. Somebody had seen him 
to Chicago nigh on four months before, an’ that 
was the last she knew. 

“ Well, twas mebbe a week after the time, that 
one day the Squire come in, an’ Miry was settin’ 
by the fire a-sewin’. ‘Ain't ye gittin’ tired 0’ 
waitin’ ?’ sez he, sort o’ sneerin’. ‘Hadn’t ye 
better go after him, sence it’s plain he ain’t in no 
hurry to come for you?’ 

“*T would,’ sez she, ‘if I knew where to find 
him.’ 

“* Oh,’ sez he, ‘if that’s all ye want!’ An’ with 
that he opens the big secretary there in the 
corner an’ takes out a newspaper, an’ sez he, ‘I 
might ’a let ye know sooner if you’d asked.’ 

“Twas a Chicago paper, an’ he opened it sort 
o’ slow, an’ told her to read what was marked in 
one column. *Twas Ned Fisher’s weddin’ notice, 
an’ the paper was two months old. Miry turned 
white; but she sez, after a minute: ‘I don’t be- 
lieve it’s my Ned; the name ain’t so uncommon.’ 

“*Tain’t likely they’s more’n one Ed’ard F. 
Fisher,’ sez he, ‘an’ ’tain’t likely any one else 
would send the paper here marked so. It come 
six weeks ago, I tell ve.’ 

“ Miry turned awful white, but she said agin that 
she wouldn’t believe it, an’ then sez he: ‘ P’r’aps 
you'd like to find out for yourself, then. Ye can 
if ye want to,’ sez he; ‘for as ye told me two year 
ago ye meant to go away now, I ’ain’t made no 
plans to keep ye any longer. You're all packed 
up, an’ hev a fine new gown, hear. Ye can start 
to-morrer, an’ I'll get your ticket to Chicago, an’ 
Ned will be pleased to see ye, no doubt.’ 

“ Yes, he said jest that, for Aunt Phemy heard 
every word, She said Miry jest looked at him 
still an’ steady a minute. ‘You mean it, father ?’ 
sez she. ‘Of course I mean it,’ sez he. ‘Ye 
made your plans ’thout consultin’ me, an’ I’ve 
done the same by you.’ An’ then she turned 
round an’ went up to her own room. Phemy 
made after her, an’ found her draggin’ her trunk 
out. "Twas a sight too heavy for her, an’ Phemy 
run up an’ took hold of her, an’ told her to stop. 
Then all of a sudden her strength jest seemed to 
go, an’ she fell over in a sort o’ faint. Well, they 

‘ot her to bed an’ quieted down after a little, but 
hemy was dretful scairt. She didn’t know but 
the girl had gone clean distracted with the shock.” 

The old man stopped. In the pause the thun- 
der of wind and rain beat against the house, and 
a few drops fell into the sinking fire. “It must 
ha’ ben pretty much sech a night ez this,” he 
went on, lowering his voice and glancing over his 
shoulder uneasily; “ an’ to think o’ that poor girl 
gettin’ up when the house was all still, an’ goin’ 
out in it! The trouble had gone to her head, ye 
see, an’ she must ’a wandered about on the farm 
pretty nigh half the night. They found her set- 





tin’ on a log over in the wood lot, nothin’ on but 
her night-gown, an’ her feet all bloody from the 
briers. ‘I’m goin’ to Ned,’ sez she, a-laughin’ 
when they come up to her. Well, they got her 
home, an’ sent for the doctor, an’ that was the 
beginnin’ o’ brain-fever. Nobody thought she’d 
live; but the Shipmans are tough, an’ though 
*twas nigh about a year before she was round 
agin, she did manage it. As for the Squire, he 
was considerable struck up by it. He hadn’t 
meant to be quite so hard, mebbe. Anyway Par- 
son Sinith an’ Aunt Phemy they patched up a sort 
o’ peace, an’ Miry went on livin’ here. Fact was, 
she wa’n’t hardly capable o’ doin’ for herself for 
nigh on two year, an’ her sperit was considerable 
broke by that time. An’ then the Squire had that 
sort 0’ stroke, ye know, an’ after that she couldn’t 
’a left if she’d ben a mind to. That’s nigh on 
ten year ago; you wa’n’t here along them years, 
I guess.” 

“ An’ Vain’t nothin’ ben heard o’ Ned Fisher 
sence then ?” asked the other. “ Well, well, it’s 
cur’us he ’ain’t never ben back, seems to me.” 

“Well, his uncle’s folks moved off to York 
State jest before it all happened. They hadn’t 
heard anything "bout his meanin’ to marry out 
there, an’ Aunt Phemy she used to think there 
was some mistake about it, an’ mebbe he’d come 
back after all, But he never made no sign, ez 
far ez I heerd, an’ after five year she give him 
up. I shouldn’t ’a thought Ned Fisher would 
’a done it; but then we never knowed his side o’ 
the story. The’ may ’a ben excuses for him. 
The’ ain’t no doubt he was real fond o’ Miry, but 
two year without a word is a long while to young 
folks, an’ then it’s a long ways from here to there, 
ye know. Phemy used to say he’d come back 
some time—after the Squire was dead, mebbe; 
but sech things don’t happen outside the story- 
books.” 

Uncle Eben paused again, and a long silence 
fell between them. The noise of the wind was 
like the tumult of battle, and perhaps it was that 
which made the Deacon, after a little, break softly 
out in the old hymn: 


“The Lord descended from above, and bowed the 
heavens most high, 
And eeerece His feet He cast the darkness of 
the sky; 
On cherubim and seraphim full royally He rode, 
And on the wings of mighty winds came flying all 
abroad.’” 


In the hush of the house the thin cracked voice 
had a curious effect, and as if feeling it himself, 
he did not end the verse, 

“ The Squire softened a little to the last, Parson 
Smith said,” he ventured, after another pause. 

“Mighty little— mighty little,” said Uncle 
Eben. ‘“’Tain’t in the breed to change much; 
but I hope he had a savin’ measure o’ grace given 
him to the last. It’s wonderful how peaceful he 
looks now. You might a’ most think him asleep.” 

He got up slowly as he spoke, stretching him- 
self to his full height as he held to a corner of 
the old mantel. As he stood there, a sudden 
clear whistle pierced through the storm. The 
night express from the city was coming in. 


She came into the room slowly, holding high a 
quaint old candlestick, as if she could not see 
her way, and yet shading her eyes with the other 
hand from its yellow light. The old kitchen 
clock had just struck eleven, and the watchers 
had gone out there for a taste of the lunch wait- 
ing them: one needs something more than old 
memories for such a vigil. Mira had asked them 
to go, and to take an hour’s rest afterward on 
the broad lounge there. She wanted to be alone 
with her father awhile. And they had gone at 
her word, seeing something in her face that stirred 
all the pity in their old hearts. 

She set the candle down on the tall mantel- 
piece, and then, half leaning over it, looked down 
at the dying fire. It was like her life—that fee- 
ble flame, those blackened sticks over which al- 
ready the white ashes were creeping ; like her life, 
too, this autumn wind wailing without, and tear- 
ing off the last bright leaves from the trees. The 
storm was dying, she knew, but that fretful sob- 
bing, those expiring moans, only pierced the heart 
with a deeper sense of desolation and despair. 
At the back of the fire-place was a larger log, 
that had not come from the summer woods. It 
was a bit of drift-wood floated up the creek from 
the wreck of the yacht Butterfly, lost three years 
ago off the rocks down the bay—a pleasure-boat 
that went down in sight of shore with every soul 
on board. And that, too, was like her life— 
wrecked in sight of the harbor. 

She was a tall and slender woman, bent a little 
even now. Her white face was framed in brown 
hair threaded here and there with silver. It was 
a dead face except for the eyes, in whose dark 
depths a restless spark seemed to burn. Her 
movements were slow and automatic, as of one 
who had been long sleeping or benumbed, and 
who has not yet come back to the vigor of-full 
waking. The quick of her life, indeed, had been 
in catalepsy and trance for ten years 

She had opened the door of the next room, the 
solemn room where lay the awful image of death. 
It was there, she knew, decently wrapped in fair 
linen, the terrible eyes closed, the hands peace- 
fully folded on the breast. It—it—no longer he, 
her father. He would never lie so; it was be- 
cause he was gone away that the figure was so 
still and peaceful. The cold draught from the 
door made her shiver, but she did not move to 
close it. After a little she must go in, she must 
look at the calm face and see if she could forgive 
him now—this man whose hand had been against 
her all her life. She had never been able to be- 
fore, and she would not play the hypocrite with 
herself even now. And yet she could not bury 
him out of her sight unforgiven. 

It was not that his hardness had killed her 
delicate mother, and made all her childhood bit- 
ter; not that he had driven away her brother, who 
might have been companion and friend to her ; 
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not even that he had parted her from her lover. 
It was the time and manner of that deed that re- 
volted her:: the cold cruelty that chose the hour 
when she was-happiest to make her most miser- 
able. Ten years had laid their cooling fingers on 
the fever of that time, but all the heat was not 
out of it yet. Could even death make the mira- 
cle of forgetfulness possible ? 

As she glanced half fearfully over her shoulder 
at the open door, she was thinking of something 
that had happened only three days before. The 
doctor had given him up; the minister had been 
summoned, and had held a brief talk with him. 
It was twilight, and they had all gone and left 
her alone. She heard the whistle of the man-of- 
all-work as he came in for his milk pails, and 
when that died away, the stillness was perfect, 
for the homestead stood back from the road and 
on the outskirts of the village. She was tired 
with weeks of care and watching, that wore on 
her more because there was- so little love in it. 
She sat by the window looking down the lane as 
if watching for some one who never came, when 
suddenly her father ealled her. He lay propped 
on the pillows as she had placed him for the min- 
ister’s visit—a gaunt face framed in bushy white 
locks, and eyes out of which the old spirit was not 
all gone. Even in the dim light she could see 
that, and the restless fingers that picked at the 
old blue and white spread; and as she stood at 
the foot of the bed, a sudden compassion for him 
had filled all her soul. 

“Dye something to say to you,” he began, 
brusquely. His breath was quick, and he spoke 
with evident effort. “It’s mighty litle good it’ll 
do ye now, but that’s neither here nor there. 
That paper I showed you nigh on ten year ago, 
you remember—well, it wa’n’t true.” 

“And you knew that it wasn’t?” she asked, 
after a dreadful instant of silence. 

“You don’t suppose I could ’a made it all up ? 
It come to me, through some mistake, I reckon ; 
an’ the devil put it into my head to use it as I 
did. But when you was so sick afterward, I 
tried to find out the truth—the Lord’s my wit- 
ness that I tried—but I couldn’t find no trace of 
him. But I did make out finally that ‘twa’n’t 
him, but some one o’ the same name, that was 
married. I didn’t think it made no great differ- 
ence whether he’d married an’ forgot you, or 
gone off to the ends of the earth an’ forgot you. 
Come to about the same thing, it seemed to me.” 

“But it would have made a difference,” she 
said, slowly; ‘and you ought to have known it. 
I think you did know it.” 

“T can’t say I didn’t sometimes think that,” he 
answered, uneasily, “and think ’dtell you. But 
then something alw*vs stopped my tongue. At 
first I hoped you’d torget him: I thought ’twould 
be better for you; an’ late years we ain’t said 
much to each other.” 

“Ts that all? Do you know anything of where 
he is now?” 

“ Last news I had was four year ago. He was 
in the mines then. He'd been to Californy an’ 
the Sandwich Islands, they said. But he hadn't 
had no luck.” 

Even in that hour a strange gleam of triumph 
came into his eyes as he said that, and she saw it. 
“Never expected he would when he went off 
there. Itwa’n’tin him. He was always meanin’ 
to come back, they said. It come through Mil- 
lett’s wife’s cousin, who’s out there, ye know.” 

“And why didn’t you tell me then, father?” 
Her voice faltered and broke over the word. 
“Four years ago!—four years of misery you 
could have spared me.” 

“Well, I meant to sometimes, but I didn’t. 
’Twas rakin’ open old sores, an’ you'd got pretty 
well quieted down. An’ if he never come back 
to you, what difference did it make ?” 

“ What difference ?” she cried, holding up her 
trembling hands to him—* what difference 2? Oh, 
The difference between 
truth and falsehood, between faith and treachery, 
between life and death. I should have had cour- 
age to work, to endure, if I'd known ’twas his 
misfortune, and not his fault, kept him away all 
these years.” 

“Well, you know now,” he said, sullenly. “I’ve 
cleared my mind of it, anyway.” And with that 
he turned his face to the wall and spoke no more. 
He had cleared his conscience; but he had not 
so cleared it that he dared, or cared, to ask ber 
forgiveness. And she had not offered it: 
heart had been too hard for that. But now, was 
he not her father, and if he had been harsh with 
her, had he not dealt a harder measure to himself 
all these years? He had never really known 
love: how could he tell what he had made her 
suffer? She wondered vaguely if in that new 
world to which he had gone, he would learn to 
love; and then with a shudder she remembered 
that love alone unlocks the door of the kingdom. 

Suddenly through the storm she heard a sound 
of wheels. They paused at the gate of the lane 
a moment, and then went on. Enoch had come, 
then, on the night train. They were not very near 
together, these two; but he was her brother, 
and it was good of him, she thought, to come at 
once. She lifted her candle, and opened the door 
out into the hall. The watchers in the back room 
had not heard, and she had a fancy to let him in 
quietly here to the fire and the dread image of 
death. Perhaps if Enoch stood beside her, if she 
had some assurance of love and care for her still 
in the weary world, she could forgive more easily. 
She knew always that she meant to forgive even 
when her heart was hardest against him. 

She heard steps on the porch as she struggled 
with the unused lock; but as she opened the 
door, the fury of the storm rushed in, tore it from 
her grasp, and sent it against the wall, and ex- 
tinguished her light. “Is it you, brother?” she 
asked, peering out into the darkness, for the man 
had stepped aside, and not in as she had expect- 
ed. ‘We didn’t look for you to-night; but it’s 
good of you to come.” 

She stepped back as she spoke, and he passed 









you can ask that again! 


her 





her, shut the unwilling door witha push of a strong 
right hand, and silently followed her into the oth- 
er room. The blast of air from the door sent a 
sudden shower of sparks up the chimney, and as he 
stepped to the hearth flooded him an instant with 
light. Whether it was her long self-repression 
or the shock of surprise, one could not say; but 
even when she saw who was her midnight guest, 
she uttered no word. As for him, he pushed off 
the storm cloak he wore, tossed aside his hat, and 
then turning, held out both hands to her—hard 
brown hands, but not browner than his face. 
There were wrinkles on his forehead, gray hairs 
in the thick dark locks and beard, but no such 
hopelessness in his face as in hers, If he had 
struggled with the world and been overthrown, 
he had sprung up again, ready for a fresh fight. 
And he had never forgotten. She saw that now 
in his face in the instant before she gave him her 
own cold hands. Other women might have hesi- 
tated and questioned, but it was not in her, In 
his eyes she read his truth, and knew that he had 
come back because, like her, he still loved. Twen- 
ty years he had promised to wait, and it had been 
near that. She asked no explanation then of his 
coming, rising like a ghost on her desolate hearth. 
As sudden and sharp as her sorrow had over- 
whelmed her came now her happiness, not to kill, 
but to make alive. 

The fire was nearly out, indeed, but there was 
still enough for fresh kindling. The great back- 
log had heat in its black heart, and it needed but 
their united breath to blow the pale flickering 
into a steady flame. It was sign and symbol of 
the new hearth-stone and the new life. And the 
storm would pass with the night. Morning would 
bring sunshine, the soft and mellow sunshine of 


Indian summer, 


“Well, well,” Uncle Eben said. “I did say 
such things couldn’t happen out of a story-book ; 
but it has, an’ I’m a livin’ witness. To think of 
Ned’s bein’ pretty near ready to come home when 
he met Enoch out there on his pleasure-trip, an’ 
heerd all the news, an’ then startin’ right off 
whether or no, an’ gettin’ here jest to the time! 
it come in jest right for Miry, that’s a fact; but 
p’r’aps it’s jest ez well the old Squire wa’n’t here, 
for there’s no knowin’ if he’d ’a given in, after 
all. He was a hard man—a hard man, Squire 
Shipman; but I guess mebbe—if it ain’t wrong 
to say it—that he’s sorter glad himself that he 
wa’n’t here to object.” 





MARKETING FOR MEATS, POUL- 
TRY, AND GAME BIRDS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 

gx nice discrimination that enables a buyer 
to decide at a glance upon the condition of 

the various articles of food in common use is un- 
doubtedly the fruit of experience ; before it has 
been acquired the purchaser is so much at the 
mercy of the seller that safety lies only in dealing 
with well-known persons whose reputation for 
business honesty is a guarantee for the goodness 
of their stock. Such dealers will neither “ dress 
up” poor provisions to make them resemble good 
ones, nor will they charge exorbitant rates for 
the best. Implicit trust in a dealer is not advo- 
cated as the basis upon which to deal for an in- 
definite time, but certainly the beginning would 
be a poor one which did not imply good faith. 
Not only is the reputation of a house the best as- 
surance of receiving good value for the money 
expended, in the form of just weight and prime 
quality, but the most favorable prices are to be 
expected ; especially is this the case if the house 
has large dealings, for then the constant renewal 
of stock at current market rates gives the con- 
sumer the benefit of any temporary decline in 
prices ; of any rise he would hear only too soon, 
equally from large or small dealers. The latter, 
especially the street hucksters, generally scant 
their measures in order to equalize their profits, 
while they almost invariably trade in inferior ar- 
ticles. In the larger markets the buyer has the 
advantage of choosing from a large supply of 
fresh food, while at the smaller stores choice is 
limited to a single stock. The early morning is 
the best time for securing fresh or perishable 
supplies, and these should be bought in such 
quantities as to admit of their use before they 
can possibly spoil. Under this head may be class- 
ed fruit, green vegetables, fish, eggs, milk, cream, 
and fresh butter, all of which should be used very 
fresh. Mature meats are improved by being kept 
several days, but young meats and poultry should 
be eaten fresh. Meats may be kept in a cool dry 
place in ordinarily moderate temperature for the 
length of time specified below, excepting during 
warm rains or close, muggy weather, when they 
should be carefully watched for any sign of taint, 
All meats should be hung up, not laid on shelves 
or dishes; they waste about one-tenth of their 
weight by long hanging. Meats for roasting may 
be kept longer than those used for boiling. In 
winter the time here indicated may be doubled, 
and in clear, freezing weather trebled. Mutton and 
venison may be hung for six weeks in the winter: 
Veal and pork may be kept one day; lamb, 
two days; wild fowl and small birds, two days ; 
large game birds, hares, rabbits, and poultry, three 
days; beef, mutton, venison, bear, and buffalo 
meat, four days. While beef, mutton, veal, pork, 
and poultry are in market all the year, they vary 
in exzellence with the season; beef and mutton 
are in the best condition in the winter and early 
spring; veal is prime in fall, winter, and spring, 
and pork in winter and early spring. All healthy 
meats have the flesh well grained or marbled 
with fine lines of fat running through it, and a 
thick layer of fat next the skin; the kidney fat 
or suet is hard and abundant; if this suet is 
seanty, oily, and very stringy, it shows that the 
meat is poor. The kidney suet of good beef is 
clean, solid, and sweet in flavor; its melted fat, 
called “ drippings,” contains very little water, and 








makes an excellent frying fat, the effect of which 
is slightly laxative, especially if used in combina- 
tion with vegetables. Pure lard is white, smooth, 
and without any perceptible flavor or odor; when 
poor it has a granular substance, and a soft wa- 
tery appearance, while the odor resembles that 
of hot fat. The purest and healthiest of all fats 
for frying is vegetable oil, usually sold as salad 
oil; more will be said in regard to it hereafter. 
The best quality of beef is of bright red color, 
with firm flesh abundantly surrounded and inter- 
sected with lines of yellowish-white fat; the sec- 
ond quality has less abundant and whiter fat, the 
color of the flesh is paler and its texture less firm, 
and the outer skin is rough and yellow. Poor 
beef is dark red, gristly, tough to the touch, and 
covered with a scant layer of soft, oily fat. Fresh 
meat of all kinds has a clean appearance and a 
sweet smell; that which is discolored or has a 
musty or tainted odor should not be used; no 
amount of washing will restore its sweetness. 
Meats which have been kept on ice, and then 
exposed to the atmosphere, taint more quickly 
than those not iced. 

Prime mutton has bright red flesh with a great 
deal of hard white fat; the second quality is dark 
red in color, and the fat is softer, less abundant, 
and more closely joined to the flesh ; the poorest 
kind of mutton has pale flesh and very thin white 
fat, and the flesh easily cleaves away from the 
bones; diseased mutton has soft dark flesh of 
loose texture and yellow waxy fat. The best 
lamb has delicate rosy flesh and white, semi- 
transparent fat; a carcass should weigh about 
twenty-five pounds ; the flesh of the second qual- 
ity of lamb is soft, rather red, and coarser in 
grain, and the fat is scanty; the poorest lamb 
has yellow fat, and lean, flabby, red meat ; it keeps 
but a short time. If the kidney fat of lamb is 
soft and moist, it is on the verge of spoiling; de- 
cided discoloration and a bad odor show that it is 
already tainted, and is unfit for use. 

Good veal is of a light flesh-color, with abun- 
dance of hard, white, semi-transparent fat ; the 
flesh of the second quality is red in contrast with 
the pinkish-white flesh of the prime sort, and the 
fat is whiter, coarse in grain, and less abundant ; 
the poorest kind has decidedly red flesh, and very 
little kidney fat. ‘ Bob-veal,” which should nev- 
er be eaten, has soft, flabby, almost gelatinous 
flesh of a sticky consistency. 

The best pork has a fresh pink color and firm 
white fat; the second quality has rather hard, 
red flesh and yellowish fat; the poorest kind has 
dark, coarse-grained meat, soft fat, and discolor- 
ed kidneys; measly pork, which is very danger- 
ous food, has little dark kernels imbedded in the 
fat. The flesh of stale pork is moist and clam- 
my, and its smell is unpleasant. All pork should 
be very thoroughly cooked, and never much eaten 
in summer. It is a palatable and nutritious but 
rather indigestible meat. Bacon makes a pleasant 
relish, and possesses «the antiseptic qualities of 
the salt and smoke employed in curing it. Salt 
pork, also ealled pickled pork, is a good adjunct 
to vegetable food, and is largely used in localities 
distant from good markets. Just now both bacon 
and salt pork are high-priced, while the fresh meats 
are somewhat lower than during the past summer. 

Poultry in good condition has full, bright eyes, 
pliable feet, clean, soft skin, and plump, fine- 
grained flesh, well covered with fat. Chickens, 
fowls, and capons are good in all seasons. The 
body of a chicken is less compact than that of a 
fowl, the feet and neck are large in proportion to 
the general size of the bird, and the lower tip of 
the breast-bone is a soft cartilage which bends 
easily under pressure.. A young cock has soft, 
loose spurs and a large, full, bright red comb. A 
capon has a rather small head, a pale, short, with- 
ered comb, and a large, fat, plump body, the flesh 
of which is full-flavored, delicate, and tender. 
Young fowls have short, plump bodies, pliable 
joints, and plenty of fat. Old fowls have long, 
thin necks and feet, and the flesh of the legs and 
back is purple in color. Turkeys when good are 
plump and clean, with abundance of white or yel- 
lowish fat, pliable joints, soft, loose spurs, smooth 
legs, generally black, and full breasts. Hen tur- 
keys are small, plump, and fat, but inferior in 
flavor to male birds, Old turkeys have long hairs, 
and the flesh of the legs and back is of a purplish 
hue. Hen turkeys are the best for boning, and 
full-grown males for roasting or boiling. About 
March the flesh of turkeys grows soft, spongy, 
and dry. Turkey poults, marketed in summer 
and early fall, are tender, but rather tasteless. 
Young ducks and geese are plump and fat, with 
light, fresh-colored feet, soft breast-bone, and leg 
joints tender enough to break when the birds are 
lifted by the feet. The windpipes of young birds 
will break if pressed between the thumb and fin- 
gers. Both ducks and geese are best in winter. 
Young pigeons have light red flesh upon the 
breast, rather loose bodies, full fresh-colored legs, 
and very soft feet. Old pigeons are more com- 
pact in body, with dark flesh on the breast, thin 
legs, and rather hard feet. Fine wild duck, geese, 
and pigeons have full, hard breasts, and are heavy 
for their size. 

All fine game birds are heavy for their size ; 
the skin is fresh and clean, the breast plump, the 
vent firm, the flesh fresh-colored, the joints pli- 
able, and the plumage glossy. To test game, pull 
away a few feathers from the rump and abdo- 
men; the skin and flesh of newly killed birds 
will be clean and fresh in color, while stale ones 
will show dark, discolored flesh and skin, which 
is greenish in hue when the bird is “high.” The 
favorite game birds are quail, woodcock, and par- 
tridge. They should have plump breasts and full, 
firm vents ; the vents and abdomens of stale game 
are moist, soft, and discolored. The many varie- 
ties of snipe, plover, and small birds should be 
fat, heavy, and fresh-colored. The flesh of all 
game birds is looser in texture and more digest- 
ible than poultry; the light-fleshed varieties 
should be well cooked, the darker sorts may be 
served a little underdone. 








Trimmings for Winter Hats and 
Bonnets.—Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on page 676. 

Fic. 1 shows a long fancy plume made of 
mounted cocks’ feathers. These will be much 
used, in brown and in greenish-blue shades, and 
of various sizes, for trimming felt, velvet, and fur 
hats. The ornament Fig. 2 consists of a cluster 
of numerous small brown ostrich tips, with an 
orange-colored bird-of-paradise aigrette at the 
centre. Below it are two plush roses, dark red 
tipped with yellow, with brownish foliage. The 
smaller of the two birds has bluish-green and 
brown plumage; the larger has a speckled light 
brown head and body, and ¢g 
green tail feathers. 





tening brownish- 


Border for Furniture, Curtains, Lam- 
brequins, etc.—Persian Brocade 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 676. 

Banos of Persian-figured woollen furniture 
brocade or cretonne, enriched by embroidery in 
colored silks and tinselled cord, are used as cur- 
tain caps and borders, mantel valances, stripes 
for folding-chairs, and for 
poses. 


various other pur- 
For these a band is selected of suitable 
width and design, and the figures are embroider- 
ed in silks of harmonizing colors. In the exam- 
ple illustrated, which is shown partly with and 
partly without the embroidery, it will be seen 
that the design is mainly outlined in chain stiteh, 
and the petals of the large flower more heavily 
in satin stitch. Fine tinselled cord is sewed 
around some of the figures, and others are stud- 
ded with French knots, or otherwise ornamented 
with fancy stitches on the surface. 


Antique Lace Squares for Chair and 
Sofa Backs, Cushions, etc.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 677. 

Squares in antique lace or netted guipure for 
chair backs are bordered with insertion and 
edging, both usually darned on the same ground 
with the central square, or else with cheese-cloth 
bands lightly embroidered in filoselle, accompa 
nied with a sofa back composed of squares con 
nected by similar bands. Patterns are given for 
two antique lace squares. The ground is netted 
with coarse flax thread, and then darned with 
similar thread. The stitches used are point de 
toile, point de reprise, and button-hole for the 
design, and point d’esprit for the filling. 





ANSWERS T70 CORRESPONDENT'S. 

A. H. P.—‘* Il Jacobi” was published in Harper's 
Magazine for September, 1° 79. 

Perriexep Deessmaker.—Hoops are not fashion- 
able in New York, whatever they may be elsewhere. 
For making velvet skirts read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV. The pleats of all materials 
may be tucked nowadays, silks being tucked like mus- 
lin, either by hand or by machine. “Moiré does not 
shirr we Use chenille ruches or else silk Spanish 
lace on your cashmere jacket. Jackets may match the 
dress or be in contrast, according to taste. Redingotes 
are meant for the street, though often worn in the 
house. 

Nevapa.—Get a hasqne of velvet of the shade of 
your silk, and complete the dress by it. 

Evuma.—Plush, colored Canton flannel, wool damask, 
or striped wool reps will make you handsome window 
curtains. They are simply hemmed at top and bottom, 
are two very full pieces at each window, and have rings 
at the top to pass over poles that are 
the top of the window. 

A Suusoriser.—A small dark brown or green velvet 
or felt bonnet, with short ostrich feather tips and vel- 
vet Alsacian bow of contrasting color, will answer with 
your black, green, and brown « 
is green, have ficelle-colored tiy 


: suspended across 


esses. If your bonnet 
s and velvet bow; if it 
is brown, have dark olive green tri 

Nrva.—Use two dark shades of 
of your sunflower. 

An OLD Get velvet to match your 
brown poplin for a wrap, etc., and find hints for mak- 
ing in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV. 








mmings. 


brown for the centre 


SuBsori Ber. 


Mrs. M. J. F.—The quilted black satin sacque will 
be serviceable and nice. 
Janu.—Have a roun isque and pleated skirt with 





veteen. 





panicrs of your blue If you have bride- 
maids at your home wedding, they should enter the 
drawing-room first, before the bride. Either of the 
plans you suggest is good, with the exception just 
noted. 

Kurry Ciypr.—Your dress will be safest in the hands 
ofa professional cleaner. Velvet is the fabric for your 
jacket, which should be single-breasted and medium 
long, with flat tinted pearl buttons. Have a scarf of 
white linen embroidered with cherries or other small 
fruit to cover your buffet, and then display thereon any 
silver, glass-ware, and extra pieces of china suitable 
for a dining-room. 

Enxquirner.—Rice means fruitfulness. 

San Franotwseo.—You will find an elaborate and ex- 
haustive article on Lunches and Lunch Parties in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XV. 

Meurrasie.—The cards should be sent as soon after 
the wedding as possible, and not in mourning. All 
people who are in mourning should be invited, even if 
you know they can not come. 

K. M. C.—We have referred your letter to the manu- 
facturers, that they might furnish you the needed in- 
formation. 

Crinorsnatr.—At a day wedding at home the bride 
can wear her white satin reception dress or a travel- 
ling dress of gray cloth. The groom in either case 
should wear a Prince Albert frock-coat of black cloth, 
a vest of the same cloth, and dark gray trousers. 

Gwenpo.en.—It is only natural that on marrying 
into a station superior to your own you should drop 
uncongenial acquaintances who had been forced upon 
you by circumstances ; but this should be done in a 
judicious manner, 80 a8 not to expose yourself to ill- 
will or ridicule. As for dropping dear fri 
you had risen in the world, that is a piece of snobbery 
which no noble-minded man could ask of his bride. 
You should send wedding-cards to all your friends 
who have a right to expect this conventional courtesy ; 
the degree of your intimacy can be regulated after- 
ward. You should receive the wife of your husband’s 
partner politely, without reference to the past. 
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TYPES OF BEAUTY.—NO. 9. 


See illustration on double page. 


HIS piquant rustic beauty is an admirable 

exemplification of the peculiar style of the 
well-known English artist George Adolphus Sto- 
rey, of whom Tom Taylor remarks in his Hnglish 
Artists of the Present Day that “Mr. Storey may 
for the moment almost claim a monopoly of 
pretty, playful vaudeville.” He is particularly 
happy in his portraits of young girls and chil- 
dren, and is one of the most conscientious work- 
ers among the younger artists. 

Mr. Storey was born in London, At an early 
age he gave proof of artistic talent, winning 
school prizes for painting, and spending his lei- 
sure in studying art in the Louvre while at a 
mathematical school in Paris. He soon returned 
to London, where he began the study of art in 
earnest, and at the age of eighteen exhibited his 
first picture, “ A Family Portrait,” at the Royal 
Academy, to which he was admitted as a pupil 
two years later. He afterward studied for a 
time in Spain. In 1876 he was made Associate 
of the Royal Academy. Among his prominent 
works are “The Meeting of William Seymour 
and Lady Arabella Stuart in 1609,” “The Royal 
Challenge,” “After You,” “The Shy Pupil,” 
“The Duet,” “Little Buttercups,” “Love in a 
Maze,” “ Mistress Dorothy,” “ A Dancing Lesson,” 
“My Lady Belle,” “The Judgment of Paris,” 
“Sweet Margery,” “ Scandal,” and “The Old Sol- 
dier.” The last two pictures were exhibited in 
the Paris Salon of 1878. 





HOW ART REMUNERATES 
WOMEN. 
CRAYON PHOTOGRAPHY. 


F the reader of these lines is a young woman 
between fifteen and twenty years of age, it is 
she whom I have the honor of addressing. Have 
you ever thought what you would do if thrown 
upon your own resources for support? Perhaps 
your parents are rich, and have provided for your 
comfort in the future. But the newspapers and 
our own observation teach us that rich persons 
often become poor. An old merchant once said 
that nine-tenths of the business men of New York 
city come to commercial grief. Perhaps your 
parents are able to take good care of you in their 
lifetime, but unable to continue that provision 
after their death. This is the case with the great 
majority of the young women in this country. 
Perhaps, again, your parents can not take care of 
you even now. If so, of course the subject of tak- 
ing care of yourself is not a stranger to you and 
in the other two cases I have mentioned it may 
soon force itself upon your attention. 

Now no young woman can obtain means for 
her support without inheriting them, stealing 
them, earning them, or begging them. To beg, 
of course, you would be ashamed. You would 
not steal them, and if circumstances are such 
that you do not inherit them from the living or 
the dead, you must earn them; and all this is 
true whether you marry or remain single. How- 
ever much or often you may become entitled to 
support from a husband, he may, by sickness, 
death, or other misfortune, become unable to pay 
the debt. Itis a mistake to suppose that the abil- 
ity to support herself is useful only to a husband- 
less woman. Happily though they may be mar- 
ried, many women would become happier by rea- 
son of some dollars in their own savings-bank. 

Clearly, then, you, whoever you are, are inter- 
ested in the question, “ How can I earn money ?” 
Though you may not need to earn it to-day, per- 
haps to-morrow you will. 

Well, there is a variety of ways in which wo- 
men are supporting themselves in the United 
States of America. They sew for a living, they 
are clerks in stores, they teach in schools, they 
are nursery governesses, they are house-servants 
and housekeepers, they are operatives in factories, 
and in addition to other things they do art-work. 

This last is, I think, the pleasantest way of all, 
chiefly because it associates them with the beau- 
tiful—the beautiful being that which most pleases 
us. It is also the most remunerative of all, be- 
cause we pay most, and are the most ready to 
pay, for that which most pleases us, 

If you have never informed yourself on the 
subject, it would surprise you to know how many 
young women in this country to-day are making 
money by art-work, and how much money they 
are making. To the Free Art School for Wo- 
men of the Cooper Institute in New York city 
seven hundred and eleven young women were 
admitted last session, and thirteen hundred and 
ninety-seven applied for admission, but there was 
not room to accommodate them all. The schools 
of the National Academy of Design and of the 
Art Students’ League are always full. Drawing 
is taught systematically in the public schools, in 
private schools, and in homes. In hundreds of 
studios young women are studying art. “ A little 
girl,” as Mr. Peter Cooper recently described her 
to me, called at the house of that gentleman to 
thank him for what she had learned in the Coop- 
er Institute. “I have earned three hundred dol- 
lars this year,” she exclaimed, with enthusiasm, 
“by painting photographs, and anything else I 
could get hold of.” A man in middle life met 
Mr. Cooper on the stairs of the Institute. “My 
daughter,” he said, “ makes thirteen hundred dol- 
lars a year by teaching painting and drawing in a 
Brooklyn school, and I never earned more than 
twelve hundred a year myself.” A young wo- 
man from California sat on the sofa in Mr. Coop- 
er’s library. “I have come to thank you,” she 
observed. “I feel as rich as a queen. I have 
thirty pupils in wood-engraving.” Like her two 
sisters just mentioned, she had studied art in the 
Cooper Institute. Another graduate is earning 
annually from two thousand to three thousand 
dollars as a teacher of drawing in the New York 
public schools. Still another has just received 





from New Orleans an appointment as manager 
of a society of decorative art, at a salary of one 
hundred and fifty dollars a month, with opportu- 
nities to earn as much more by private tuition. 
Similar instances might be multiplied indefinite- 
ly. Every year about a hundred young women 
on leaving the Cooper Institute make from four 
hundred to twelve hundred dollars apiece by art- 
work, ‘The largest demand is for teachers of 
drawing, and for makers of crayon photographs. 
To this latter class of artists the rest of this arti- 
cle shall be devoted. 

Crayon photographs are photographs—usually 
portraits—which have been “ worked over” with 
crayons, pastels, charcoal, or India ink. It is not 
the photographs which you or your friends are 
in the habit of getting taken of yourselves at a 
photographer's that are thus “ worked over”: the 
paper on which such photographs are printed is 
too smooth. It is that special kind of photo- 
graphs known as-solar prints, and printed on 
rough paper, in order to catch the point of the 
artist’s pencil, pen, orcrayon. You can buy them 
at any solar-print shop for from two dollars and a 
half upward, the lowest priced being large enough 
to contain a picture of a child’s head one-third 
the natural size. 

The principal demand for crayon photographs 
—you can not make money by selling unless 
there is a demand for what you have to sell—is 
from two sources : first, from persons who possess 
old and faded daguerreotypes, ambrotypes, “ tin- 
types,” photographs, or oil portraits of friends, 
long ago dead perhaps, and who desire pleasing 
reproductions of them. There are many such 
persons ; almost every family in the United States 
owns some such specimens of dilapidated por- 
traiture, Suppose, for instance, you know a mo- 
ther who has a small, tarnished, or otherwise im- 
perfect picture of a dead child, taken, perhaps, 
after the child’s death, or so many years ago that 


time’s fingers, which are always effacing, have. 


despoiled it of much of its beauty, if indeed it 
ever had any at all; and you go to that mother 
and say: “ Madam, for a few dollars I can give 
you an enlarged and improved reproduction of 
that picture. I will take the faded and unsatis- 
factory daguerreotype, ambrotype, ‘ tin-type,’ pho- 
tograph, or oil-painting to a solar-print shop, and 
get an enlarged copy of it, which I will then work 
over with crayons so that it will be more pleasing 
than ever it was in its best estate, and you shall 
have a truer portrait of your child than you had 
before.” Do you not think that such an offer 
would please her? I amsure it would. Or sup- 
pose you know another mother who has just pro- 
cured a photograph of her living child, and you 
say to her: “ Madam, you like that picture, I see, 
but it has imperfections which an artist can re- 
move. A photographer’s instrument is not an 
artist, but I am one, and by the deftness of my 
art I can show you much more of your child’s 
soul in a portrait than a photographer’s instru- 
ment can. This photograph that you have just 
bought does not satisfy you wholly, does it? No 
photograph ever wholly satisfies; it lacks some- 
thing, or it distorts something. But I will take 
this one of yours to a solar-print shop, and get a 
copy of it on as large a scale as you choose, and 
by the aid of my art will produce for you a crayon 
photograph which will stow you your child in the 
loveliness which is really ners.” Do you not think 
that a proposition of that sort would engage the 
mother’s attention ? 

The fact is that thousands of such propositions 
are being made every year to American mothers, 
and the art of crayon photography is flourishing. 
In the practice of it thousands of young women 
are earning from twenty-five to one hundred dol- 
lars for every crayon photograph that they pro- 
duce. 

There are three principal methods of obtain- 
ing orders for such work. First, go to a photogra- 
pher—an ordinary photographer—and make in- 
quiries. He may have customers who desire 
your services. But of course he can not afford to 
pay you a8 much as his customers would had you 
applied directly to them. He must have a com- 
mission for his trouble; and if you receive from 
him one-sixth as much as you would from one of 
his customers, you will do as well as can be ex- 
pected. Still, by beginning with him, you may 
become acquainted with profitable patrons of 
your own. Secondly, go toa photographer’s can- 
visser, a person well known in many country dis- 
tricts, whose business it is to visit people and ob- 
tain from them orders for the very kind of work 
that you desire to do. He, too, must have his 
commission, and you will earn less money than 
you might otherwise. The business of “ drum- 
ming” the country for such orders is now exten- 
sive and increasing, especially in the Western 
States. A canvasser calls at a house, and talks 
precisely as I supposed you might talk to a mo- 
ther who had an imperfect picture of her child, 
pointing out to her the advantages and the practi- 
cability of converting her poor picture into a good 
one. You may be sure that he is listened to: 
the statistics prove it. 

But why shouldn’t you go directly to the mo- 
ther herself? This is the third and best method. 
And you can use it very delicately often. You 
have, we will say, a specimen of a crayon photo- 
graph of your own hands’ and brain’s work. You 
show it to the next friend that calls at your home, 
and explain how it was done, and what purpose 
it fulfills. She or he asks you to lend it, and car- 
ries itaway. The house to which it goes contains 
persons who admire it, and soon you get an order. 
Or, even while you are exhibiting the picture in 
your own parlor, some visitor gives you a com- 
mission to execute a similar one; and this com- 
mission, when executed, may bring you another 
one. A pupil of the Cooper Institute, after study- 
ing the art of crayon photography for about four 
months, went home on a visit, and soon wrote to 
her teacher (Mrs. M. C. B. Ellis, herself an accom- 
plished artist) that she had received three orders 
after once displaying a sample of her work ; and 





this successful instructor could relate a score of 
instances even more noteworthy. The year be- 
fore the last her pupils, about forty in number, 
earned about seven thousand dollars while pur- 
suing their studies in the Cooper Institute. That 
is something to think of, is it not? Seven thou- 
sand dollars put into their own pockets by young 
women between the ages of fifteen and thirty- 
five during one year of preparatory study! And 
it would be easy to cite similar statistics concern- 
ing the money-making capacity of young women 
pupils of art schools in Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and other cities. 

Do you appreciate the significance of a fact 
like this—seven thousand dollars earned in one 
year by forty young women while learning the 
art of crayon photography in a school? It 
means that during the school term of eight 
months each pupil earned one hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars—a sum sufficient to pay almost 
all her necessary expenses, if she was absent from 
home. For in the city of New York two young 
women who have come for the purpose of acquir- 
ing an art-education can find respectable, com- 
fortable—nay, pleasant—board and lodging in eli- 
gible locations for five dollars a week apiece. In 
eight months there are thirty-five weeks, and 
thirty-five times five dollars are one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars—the precise sum that each 
has been able to earn. 

Having acquired a knowledge of her art, the 
crayon artist is able to earn from three hundred 
to one thousand dollars a year, It is not uncom- 
mon for her to earn the latter sum; it is very 
common indeed for her to earn the former. Some 
adepts earn twenty-five dollars in a single day in 
making a crayon photograph; to earn as much 
as that in three days is not unusual. A clever 
girl who has a knack of interesting her friends 
in her work can easily obtain more orders than 
she can fill, 

She can do more than this. Without using a 
solar print at all, she can soon draw portraits di- 
rectly from photographs, and thus lift herself 
into a higher artistic rank, making her pictures 
eligible for admission into the annual exhibitions 
of the National Academy of Design, and enrolling 
her name with the names of the most celebrated 
artists of the land. She will be surprised to see 
how easily her ascent has been made; how much 
less difficult it was to draw a portrait from a 
photograph than to have drawn it from life. By- 
and-by, too, this clever and diligent girl may 
learn, if she chooses, to accomplish with her cray- 
on, pencil, charcoal, or India ink, feats that the 
best artists would respect. 

At the outset she can buy for a few dollars a 
magic lantern, and having placed in it a photo- 
graph, make an outline, with her crayon, of the 
figure or head thrown upon the paper. Mean- 
time, and all the time, she has a right to feel that 
art is art, be it never so humble ; that crayon pho- 
tography, if it shows traces of an imagination 
breathing its breath of life even into a solar print 
by a fine play of light and shade, and a fine nat- 
uralness of facial expression, is really and truly 
fine art. 

Several special advantages belong to the prac- 
tice of the art of crayon photography. One of 
them lies in the fact that you can practice the 
art at home, in your own room, amid your most 
familiar surroundings; another lies in the fact 
that you can learn the art quickly; with some 
preliminary knowledge of drawing, you can be- 
gin to earn money after three months’ practice ; 
another lies in the fact that the crayon artist is 
not compelled to put her eyes, her back, or her 
nerves to discomfort; another lies in the fact 
that the tools she requires are few and inexpen- 
sive: another lies in the fact that the demand 
for her work is steady, and can be indefinitely 
increased. In common with her fellow - artists 
in various spheres of activity, she enjoys the in- 
estimable privilege of contributing to the purest 
happiness of mankind. 

Next week I shall attempt to show how the 
art of wood-engraving is remunerating American 
women. 





DECORATIVE CURTAIN IN 
ITALIAN EMBROIDERY. 


See illustration on page 685. 


rPHIS exquisite piece of art needle-work, just 
imported for Mr. Henry Prouse Cooper, at 
a cost of two thousand dollars, by Messrs. A. 
Kimbel & Sons, Nos. 7 and 9 East Twentieth Street, 
New York, was drawn by the well-known Milan 
artist L..G. Garibaldi, and executed in Italy un- 
der his close personal supervision, and partly with 
his brush. A black and white engraving can 
only suggest the marvellous harmony of coloring 
that characterizes this lovely hanging, and some 
idea of which we will endeavor to convey by de- 
scription, The curtain is eleven by six feet in 
dimensions. The foundation is drap d’Orient, a 
kind of coarse-grained satine, the upper half be- 
ing a pale golden yellow, which seems to flood 
the curtain with rays of sunlight just bursting 
from a cloud, while the lower part is of a pearl 
tint, lighter in tone, the intersection of the two 
being covered by irregular bands of white satin 
that seem to simulate clouds. Upon this is de- 
picted the corner of a terrace, with a balustrade 
and a bit of stone wall, surmounted by a fountain 
that stands out in bold relief against the sunny 
background. At the foot of the wall is a stretch 
of mossy turf, from which spring tufts of grass 
and wild flowers. On the right, a convolvulus 
clambers over the wall and fountain, drooping 
gracefully over the basin, and extending its sprays 
carelessly to the top of the curtain, A moss-rose 
and buds straggle through the balustrade, above 
the railing of which wave a crimson rose, a few 
blue corn-flowers, and a dull red aster. <A bird 
and butterflies hover over the flowers. 
The work is an admirable and artistic combina- 
tion of transparent water-color painting with dif- 





ferent kinds of embroidery, consisting chiefly of 
appliqué, Kensington stitch, and couching, the 
appliqué being generally used as a groundwork in 
the heavier parts of the design, the needle-work for. 
the lighter parts and also for shading on the ap- 
pliqué, and the painting only for the most delicate 
shading. For instance, the turf at the foot of the 
wall is represented by a band of heavy moss green 
plush; on this, and partly projected against the 
wall above, the grasses and flowers are worked 
with silks of bright green and delicate blues and 
pinks in natural tints. The wall is applied in 
dull-toned faille in different shades of stone gray ; 
and here the shading and variety of tint are at- 
tained in three ways: first, by slight variations in 
the tint of the material itself; next, by variations 
in the direction of the grain; and thirdly, by fin- 
ishing touches given with the brush. The crev- 
ices and edges of the blocks of stone are needle- 
worked in chalk white, gray, and brown shades. 
The balustrade and vase are also in appliqué, the 
first in stone browns and grays, and the second 
in darkest green and reddish-brown, with much 
cord scroll-work, and needle shading in metallic 
greens and reds. Glistening satin is used to de- 
pict high lights, soft dark velvet for deep shad- 
ows, and faille and satine for medium tones. 
Hard edges are sharply defined by a couched silk 
cord, and soft edges are blended by stitching in 
carefully shaded silks. The spray of the fount- 
ain is represented by a couching of hundreds of 
fine silver threads, caught down with invisible 
stitches. The floral parts of the design are al- 
most entirely executed with the needle in Ken- 
sington stitch; some of the cups of the white, 
crimson, and purple morning-glories and the large 
red rose are in appliqué, with needle-worked edges, 
and water-color shading on the petals. The col- 
ors are blended in such a way as marvellously to 
produce the natural effect of foliage. The whole 
curtain is framed in a band of dark olive plush, 
which is decorated with a slight conventional vine 
pattern, with alternate flowers and fruit, the for- 
mer in needle-work and satin appliqué, orange 
with purple centres, and the latter in brown vel- 
vet and red satin appliqué, with fine gold couch- 
ing. The curtain is finished at the top with a 
lambrequin of maroon plush with heavy silk 
fringe, and at the bottom with a deep silk fringe 
of different shades of red, with a wide heading of 
gold net-work on a dark plush ground, alterna- 
ting with squares of gold-colored satin, embroid- 
ered with blue and white asters. 





THE HOUSE WITH TWO 
SERVANTS. 


T is the great problem of the young or mid- 
dle - aged housekeeper in our cities, where 
much answering of the bell occurs, how to form 
a neat, happy, comfortable home, and so to order 
her house that two servants can accomplish all 
the work. 

These two servants we call the cook and the 
waiter, and they must do all that there is to do, 
including the washing. 

When life was simpler than it is now, this was 
done without murmuring; but now it is difficult 
to find good and trained servants—particularly in 
New York—who will take such places and do all 
that there is to do. 

For to achieve the multifarious work of a fam- 
ily—to black the boots, sweep and wash the side- 
walk, tend the door, and set the table, help with 
the washing and ironing, and make the fires, 
sweep, dust, and take care of the silver—would 
seem to require the hands of Briareus, 

It is better to hire a girl who goes out “ for 
general housework” and to train her for her 
work than to take a waiter who has done no- 
thing else. Be particular, in hiring a girl, to tell 
her what she has to do, as many of the lofty kind 
object to blacking of boots particularly, and as it 
must be done, it is better to define it at once. 

A girl filling this position should have first the 
advantage of system, and the family must keep 
regular hours. She must rise at six, or earlier 
when the family needs require it, descend and 
open the front door and parlor blinds, open the 
dining-room windows to air that apartment, and 
then proceed to wash the front steps and side- 
walk, clean the bell-pull, and make all tidy about 
the mats. She must next make her fires, if fires 
are used in the house, and carry down her ashes, 
ete., carefully depositing them where they will 
not communicate fire. She must then gather the 
boots and shoes from the doors of the sleepers, 
and take them down to the laundry, where she 
brushes ‘them, having a closet for her brushes 
and blacking. She now takes the boots to the 
doors where they belong, when she retires to her 
own room, makes herself neat and clean, puts on 
her cap and apron, and descends to set the break- 
fast table. This she does not do until she has 
brushed up the floor, caused the fire to burn 
brightly, and in all respects made the dining-room 
respectable. 

‘Whe setting of the table should be a careful 
and neat operation, a clean cloth put on with the 
fold regularly running down the middle of the 
table, the silver and glass and china placed neat- 
ly and in order, the urn lamp lighted, and the 
water put to boil, the napkins fresh and well 
folded, and chairs drawn up in order on either 
side. It is well worth a mistress’s while to pre- 
side at this work for two or three mornings, to see 
that her maid understands her wishes. 

Then she can ring a bell, or knock at the doors, 
or rouse the family as they wish. 

After breakfast is over she clears the table, and 
washes the silver and china in the pantry, put- 
ting everything away, and, opening a window in 
the dining-room, she proceeds to the bedrooms. 

Every one should, before leaving his bedroom, 
open a window and turn back the clothes, to air 
the room and the bed thoroughly. If this has 
been neglected, it is the servant’s business to do 
it, and then to make the beds, empty the slops, 
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wash the basins, leaving everything very clean. 
She must also dust the bureaus and tables and 
chairs, leaving all things in order, hanging up the 
dresses, putting away the shoes, etc., etc. 

She then descends to the parlor floor, and puts 
everything in order there, and thence to the kitch- 
en, where, if she has time, she does a little wash- 
ing; but if there is to be lunch or early dinner, 
she can scarcely do much before that is out of 
the way, particularly if she has to answer a bell. 
Tn a doctor’s house, or in a house where there are 
many calls, a little boy or girl to open the door is 
almost indispensable, as a waiter is so hard work- 
ed that she has little if any time. 

After the early dinner or lunch she has a few 
hours when she can wash and iron before getting 
ready for the late dinner or tea, which is the im- 
portant meal of the day. If she is systematic, 
and the family are punctual, a girl can doa great 
deal of washing and ironing on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, even if she has to answer the 
bell; but if she is not systematic, nor the meals 
punctual, she can not be expected to do much. 

On Thursday—sweeping day—she sweeps the 
whole house, all the carpets, shakes the rugs in 
the back yard, shakes and sweeps down the heavy 
curtains, and dusts the mirror frames with a long 
feather duster. The mistress must help her here 
by trying to get her family out of the rooms early 
while ‘this weekly purification is going on, and 
by herself refusing to see company on sweeping 
day. 

On Friday the waiter cleans the silver, gives 
the brass a scrubbing, and attends to her closets 
(which in the hurry of her week’s work may have 
been neglected), of course doing the house-work 
on each day as usual, On Friday afternoon she 
should wash out her napkins and towels. 

On Saturday she irons these napkins in the 
afternoon, and gets everything ready for Sunday, 
so far as she can do so. 

The cook, meantime, should rise even earlier 
than the waiter ; should descend in time to receive 
the milkman, the iceman, and the breadman; 
should unlock the basement door, sweep out the 
place, and take in the barrels which have to be 
left out with the garbage. 

A cook should be instructed never to give 
away the beef drippings, as, if clarified in cold 
water, this dripping is excellent for frying oys- 
ters, etc.,and saves a waste of butter. The cook 
should air her kitchen and laundry, build the fire 
in the range, and sweep carefully before she be- 
gins to cook. 

A careful housekeeper sees to it that her cook 
makes her toilette in her room, not in the kitch- 
en. Particularly should she be made to arrange 
her hair upstairs, as some cooks have an exceed- 
ingly nasty habit of combing their hair in the 
kitchen. It will repay a housekeeper to make 
several visits to the kitchen unexpectedly early. 

Cooks vary so in their way of getting their 
meals that no general directions can be given; 
but the best should be made to follow certain 
rules, and the worst should be watched and guard- 
ed. A great cleanliness as to pots and kettles, 
particularly the tea-kettle, should be insisted 
upon, and the closets, pails, barrels, ete., etc., be 
carefully watched. Many a case of typhoid fever 
can be traced to the cook’s slop-pail, or her clos- 
ets, or her sink, and no lady should be careless 
of looking into all these places. 

A cook, properly trained, can get up a good 
breakfast out of yesterday’s dinner, or some pick- 
ed-up cod-fish, toast, potatoes sliced and fried, or 
mashed, boiled, stewed, or baked. Good clear 
coffee it is hard to get out of a green Irish cook. 
The mistress must teach her; also to make good 
tea, although that is generally made on the table. 

With the sending up of the breakfast comes 
the first collision between cook and waiter, and 
disagreeable, bad-tempered servants make much 
of this opportunity. The cook in city houses puts 
the dinner on the dumb-waiter, and sends it up 
to the waiter, who takes it off. All the heavy 
meat dishes and the greasy plates are sent down 
to the cook to wash, and herein lies many a griev- 
ance which the mistress can anticipate and cure 
by forbidding the use of the dumb-waiter if they 
quarrel, and by making the maids carry every- 
thing up and down. It soon cures them of their 
little tempers. 

In plain households the cook has much less to 
do than the waiter; she should therefore under- 
take the greater part of the washing and ironing. 
Many very good cooks will do all the washing and 
ironing except the table linen, and the towels used 
by the waiter; and if this stipulation is made at 
first, no trouble ensues. The great trouble in 
most households comes from the fact that the 
work is not definitely arranged, and that one 
servant declares that the other is imposing upon 
her. 

If a mistress is fair, honorable, strict, and at- 
tentive, she can thus carry on a large household 
(if there are no young children) with two ener- 
getic servants. She can not, of course, have ele- 
gant housekeeping; it is a very arduous under- 
taking to have the complicated work of a city 
house done by two people. Many young house- 
keepers get discouraged, and many old ones do 
also, particularly if they have unpunctual sons 
and daughters, and send out the washing and 
ironing. But as small incomes are the rule, and 
as most people must economize, it has been done 
and it can be done. The mistress will find it to 
her advantage to have a very great profusion of 
towels and dusters, and also to see that the kitchen 
has a full equipment of everything which is ne- 
cessary to the cooking of a good dinner and the 
ordinary work of life—such tools as an ice-ham- 
mer, a can-opener, a plenty of corkscrews, a knife- 
sharpener and several large strong knives, a 
chopper and bread baskets, stone pots and jars. 

The modern refrigerator has simplified kitchen- 
work very much, and no one who has lived long 
enough to remember when it was not can fail to 
bless its airy and cool closets and its orderly ar- 
rangements. 





The “ privileges” of these hard-worked servants 
should be respected. ‘An evening a week and 
every other Sunday afternoon” is a formula-not 
to be forgotten. Consider what it is to them! 
Perhaps a visit to a sick sister or mother, a rec- 
reation much needed, a simple pleasure, but one 
which is to them what a refreshing book, a visit 
to the opera, or a drive in the Park is tous. No 
mistress but a very cruel one will ever fail to keep 
her promise to a faithful servant on these too in- 
frequent holidays. 

The early Sunday dinner is an inconvenience, 
but it is due to the girls who count on their “ Sun- 
day out” to have it always punctually given to 
them. 

Many devout Catholics make their church-going 
somewhat inconvenient, but they should not be 
thwarted in it. It is to them something more than 
it is to Protestants, and a devout Catholic is to be 
respected and believed in. No doubt there are 
very bad-tempered and disagreeable girls who 
make this a pretense, but the mistress should be 
slow to condemn for fear she may wrong one who 
is sincerely religious. 

In sickness Irish girls are generally very kind 
and accommodating, sitting up all night, and be- 
ing very good and considerate, They are apt to 
show a better spirit in trouble than the Swedes, 
the Germans, or the Scotch, although the latter 
are possessed of more head, and can be trained 
to habits of order and system better than the 
Irish. The warm heart and the confused brain, 
the want of truth, of the average Irish servant 
will perplex and annoy, while it touches the sym- 
pathies of a woman of large heart and brain. 

The people who could do house-work best would 
be New England girls who have been brought up 
in poor but comfortable homes. But they will 
not be servants. They have imbibed the foolish 
idea that the situation of a girl who does house- 
work is inferior in gentility to that of one who 
works in a factory, or a printing-office, or a milli- 
ner’s shop. Itis a great mistake, and one which 
is deluging the country with poor wives for the 

working-man, for a woman who can not make 
bread or cook a decent dinner is a fraud if she 
marry a poor man who expects her to do it. 

That would be a good and a great woman who 
should preach a crusade against this false doc- 
trine—who should say to the young women of her 
neighborhood, “I will give a marriage portion to 
any of you who will go into domestic service, 
make good cooks and waiters, and will bring me 
your certificates at the end of five years.” 

And if those who employ could have these clear 
brains and thrifty hands, how much more would 
they be willing to give a month! 





REPTILE JEWELRY. 


I notion with something akin to alarm 

The things which my sisters now wear as a charm; 
But after much thought I am failing to see 

What beauty in such crawling creatures can be. 


The legs of a great mottled spider are spread 

In shape of a bonnet all over a head; 

While brooches and ear-rings are counted a prize 
If made in the fashion of beetles and flies. 


I shudder and start as I hear them insist 

That a snake must encircle a lily-white wrist, 
While none of their jewels their fancy now snit 
Unless they resemble a lizard or newt. 


There is such a passion for all creeping things, 
And copies of creatures with venomous stings, 
That if it continues I can not pretend 

To say where the craze may be likely to end. 


Perchance we shall soon have our bonnets and hats 
Bedecked with the bodies of toads or of rats, 

And ideal perfection be reached in a brooch 

If made in the form of a giant cockroach. 


With earwigs as ear-rings, with worms on our arms, 
We then shall be wearing most beautiful “charms”: 
But, maidens, take heed ere you find in dismay 
Your reptiles have frightened your lovers away. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No, 29, Vol. XV.]} 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
BETWEEN FRIENDS. 


“ Miss Fincn!” mused Kit, when he found him- 
self again in the village street. “‘ Miss Finch, 
Green Street’—there is certainly a bird-like and 
Arcadian touch about that. But it is rather Bur- 
lington-Arcadian. The simplicity, I am afraid, 
is quite on the other side. There was never such 
an innocent as Mark since the world was made. 
In the eye of the law he may no longer be an in- 
fant, but, as Mr. Bumble said, ‘ the law is a hass,’ 
No: body-snatching one has heard of, and baby- 
farming one knows of, but Lydia has invented the 
composite offense of baby-snatching. 1 suppose 
she conjectured there was no time to be lost, but 
she has been as quick in catching him as though 
he had been a fly—so!” and he imitated with a 
sweep of his hand the process used by small boys 
for securing that insect. “ Poor Lydia! one is 
sorry to put a spoke in her wheel, especially since 
she has an up-hill road to travel, but it must be 
done. To think that this has all happened to 
Mark—for something must have happened, and 
something serious, too—within less than three 
months! That is what comes of taking the mea- 
sles late in life; for my part, I am thankful to 
say I had them at fifteen.” 

Kit smiled, and shook his head like one who 
is tickled with a reminiscence. “It was a very 


slight attack ; but, however slight, it makes one 
safe for the rest of one’s days—or nearly so.” 
Here-he looked grave enough ; his thoughts had 
flown far from that early experience, and had pro- 
jected themselves into the future. “I must be 
patient. To be precipitate might be to lose all. 
As long as Trenna is here to look after my inter- 
ests I feel secure. She knows where my heart is 
set, and would give me warning if the least dan- 
ger threatened my happiness. When she said, 
the other night, ‘I trust it has nothing to do with 
Maud,’ it was because she feared I had some un- 
derhand scheme in my mind. She ought to have 
known me better. And yet, ought she? How 
difficult it is to keep one’s mind free from cant!” 
He was by this time.in the country, having taken 
the road to The Knoll, as Mark had done before 
him. He had a stick in his hand, with which he 
switched the wintry rime from the leafless hedge, 
as is the wont of the way-side moralist. “ Yes, 
on the whole, she ought. She should know where 
I draw the line.” 

Then he fell to whistling like a bird—not for 
want of thought, but to drown it. Vain endea- 
vor! The incident of the morning had opened the 
flood-gates of memory, and it rolled on, wave 
overwhelming wave, without goal or channel. 
Still there was a central thought to which, how- 
ever often he might escape from it, his mind 
would always revert. “I have done her no harm, 
and meant her none,” he would then mutter to 
himself; “thanks to me, she is wiser than she 
was, yes, and better—for wiser is better. I did 
not urge her to do it, though she did it for my 
sake; the idea entered into her own mind on a 
sudden, like an inspiration, as she called it. Well, 
why not? It was an inspiration. A sacred one 
too, Heaven knows, if self-sacrifice is a sacred 
thing. She saved me from ruin; I shall never 
forget that—never, never! On the whole, and in 
the end, it was better for her too; but that she 
did not know, and does not even now believe. 
The poor dear hankers after him yet. To me 
that is amazing; but then woman’s love is al- 
ways amazing. If it comes to that, what have 
I myself done to deserve it? The worst of it is 
that it has set her against Braithwaite. But she 
will help me even there. I can not do without 
her, neither in that matter nor in anything else. 
Great Heaven! if it were not for her, what would 
become of me? The parsons talk of life hang- 
ing on a thread. Why, everything hangs on a 
thread! We weave and weave, and think our 
web complete, then comes a single hailstone, or 
even a puff of wind, and all’s gone. Bah! one 
must take one’s chance.” 

Here he waved his stick and increased his pace, 
as though he would have left Black Care itself 
behind him. Presently The Knoll chimneys came 
in sight: “If her home was such as this,” he 
continued, in reply to the same importunate 
thought, “it would be cruelty to transplant her. 
But in leaving the old man she will lose nothing. 
It is plain that her love for me has changed what 
little regard he ever had for her to indifference, 
if not to absolute dislike. The ties of nature are 
often like a sailor’s knot; compact and fast 

“enough to look at, yet pull but one end of it— 
one’s own end—and the whole thing comes away 
in a trice. If I could but leave her here while I 
made my way in the world, and a place for her in 
it, that would be well indeed; here she would be 
happy, as every one else is. For poor Mark only 
thinks himself unhappy, not knowing what it is 
to be so. The idea of a man’s making himself 
miserable about Lyddy Finch! Yet Mark was 
not the only one, nor his lordship neither, who 
has succumbed to the charms of that fair en- 
slaver. The ‘toils of the sorceress,’ as his lady 
mother called them; as though her son had been 
a canary-bird, or a milk-white hind at worst, 
whereas—for all his youth—he was much less 
like Hyperion than the satyr. What a world of 
lies we live in! Hullo, Mark!” he had caught 
sight of his friend in the garden beneath, “ how 
are you?” 

“ All right, Kit; how are you? Not that I 
need ask you, since you have walked over from 
Mogadion.” 

“It would do you a deal of good, old fellow, if 
you did the same.” 

“Too far, my dear boy—too far,” was Mark’s 
audacious reply; but his voice trembled a little 
as he uttered it. 

The man who invented the phrase “as easy as 
lying” was an expert, and made no allowance for 
beginners. 

“Let me smoke a pipe in your own room, 
Mark ; I want to talk to you,” said Kit, thinking 
it best to have the matter out and over at once. 

‘**To talk tome! Good heavens! what about?” 
said Mark, with the air of the frog who had swal- 
lowed the egg and could not imagine why the duck 
should come to Aim, of all creatures living, to 
make inquiries. 

Kit held his tongue till they reached Mark’s 
sanctum, where he took a chair, lit his pipe, and 
observed quietly, after a puff or two, “ Well, old 
fellow, it’s about Lydia Finch.” 

Mark’s cheeks turned crimson, and in a tone 
which he had certainly never used to his friend 
before, inquired, peremptorily, “And what has 
Miss Lydia Finch to do with you 2” 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Kit, with a significant 
stress on the word, that he could not avoid mak- 
ing for the life of him, and which would have 
tried the gravity of any indifferent spectator with 
a turn for the humorous ; “ except, of course, that 
anything which concerns you, my dear fellow, 
must needs affect me nearly.” 

“T am sure of that, Kit—quite sure,” answered 
the other, hastily; “but there are matters in 
which even friendship can have no share, and 
you must forgive me for saying that this is one 
of them.” 

“T understand all that, believe me; I have 
hitherto respected your secret (which has long 
been known to me) for that very reason; but I 








am acting under orders, and have no choice. It 








was your mother herself who asked me to speak 
with you.” 

“My mother!” Mark exclaimed, with uncon- 
trollable excitement. “Gracious heavens! you 
don’t mean to say my mother knows about Lydia.” 

“Hush! hush! Pray sit down and be quiet, 
there’s a good fellow. Why shouldn’t she know, 
if there’s nothing to be ashamed of ?” 

“Ashamed of? Who dares to say that of 
Lydia? She’s as pure and good a girl as—” 

“ Just so,” put in the other, quietly (for Mark 
had hesitated, he scarce himself knew why, in 
the act of saying, “as Maud, or your own sister 
Trenna”)—“ as pure and good a girl as ever kept 
a milliner’s establishment. But still the fact re- 
mains that she does preside over an emporium of 
that nature.” 

“Well, and what harm is there in that?’ ob- 
served Mark, sharply. 

‘None whatever. She occupies a most respect- 
able position in her station of life: a very differ- 
ent one, however, from that which your mother 
occupies.” 

“Of all the people in this world, Garston, you 
are the very last,” observed Mark, bitterly, “ who 
have any right to play the réle of Mrs. Grundy.” 

Kit looked and laughed assent. It was a proof 
of his self-command, for, in truth, he was wound- 
ed by the other’s tone. It did not escape his at- 
tention that Mark had called him “ Garston,” in- 
stead of “ Kit,” for the first time for many a year ; 
and that this change should have been brought 
about (even though it should be but temporary) 
by a few weeks’ acquaintance with a Baddingly 
milliner, did not dispose Kit favorably toward 
that young person. 

“What you say of me is very true, Mark,” he 
answered, quietly ; “‘ but then my character is not 
the matter in question.” 

“Nor is anybody’s character, so far as I know,” 
answered Mark, stiffly. 

“Certainly not. We were speaking of social 
position. Of course that’s all rubbish. The dif- 
ference between the countess and the counter- 
keeper is not even skin-deep—it’s only clothes’ 
deep. There is nobody who will go further than 
I with you in contempt for such conventions. 
Nay, if the counter-keeper has £100,000, she be- 
comes a countess, and nobody holds up his hands 
in horror. Blood and money are, in fact, con- 
vertible terms, and money is dross, so that all the 
logic of society is a reductio ad absurdum.” 

“ Of course—of course. I thought I could not 
be mistaken in my dear old Kit,” said Mark, ef- 
fusively. “I had half a mind to tell you all about 
it myself, for I never doubted your sympathy. 
But, somehow—” 

“Yes?” Kit’s “ Yes” was not, it must be ad- 
mitted, so much encouraging as it was interroga- 
tive. There was a flavor of dryness about it that 
disconcerted poor Mark exceedingly. 

“Well, somehow, you know, you are so fond of 
turning things into ridicule, and I thought you 
might laugh at me. And I do assure you, Kit, 
to me this is no laughing matter.” 

Kit nodded gravely enough; he was quite agreed 
with his friend by this time upon that point. 
“But now I am assured that you agree with 
me,” continued the other, cheerfully, “that no 
girl, provided she is pure and good, is disqualified 
by her mere position from being one’s wife—in 
fact, that you are prepared to listen to reason— 
why, I don’t mind discussing the subject.” 

“Very good, Mark. May I ask how you first 
became acquainted with Lyd—this young lady ?” 

“By what was very literally a most fortunate 
accident. She was driving with her uncle one 
afternoon in the Baddingly Road, and I was walk- 
ing alone there, and the horse took fright at some- 
thing—” 

“You?” 

“No, not me, 


” pursued Mark, with the greatest 
gravity—‘‘a mile-stone ; and she was thrown out 
of the—the gig, almost into my very arms.” 

“Tt was not a gig,” thought Kit; “it wanted 
the respectability of a gig; it was a taxed cart, 
I'll bet a shilling.” ‘ Well, she was not hurt, I 
hope ?” 

“No; only a good deal shaken.” 

“*To be well shaken, and then taken,’ says the 
prescription,” observed Kit, gayly, “and you fol- 
lowed it.” 

“T mean to follow it,” answered Mark, frown- 
ing in reproval of this levity. “I will take her 
for better or worse for my life long. So help me 
Heaven !” 

“What a world it would be if one could do 
what one liked in it!” observed Kit, thoughtfully ; 
“and especially if one had no female relatives.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Well, no mother and sister, for instance.” 

“Of course there are difficulties to be over- 
come,” sighed Mark; “ prejudices to be smooth- 
ed away; hearts to me tender enough, but which 
will need to be softened as regards my darling. 
Oh, Kit, she is so kind and gentle, so pure and so 
fair! To look at her is to love her. I can not 
believe that my mother and dear Maud could hold 
out against her long. If she does not take their 
hearts by storm, as she took mine (I own it), it 
will be only a question of time. They will yield 
to the importunity of her virtues and her graces. 
But if they do not, I shall marry her all the same. 
We shall need but little to live upon, and we shall 
live near here. Then, after a while, it is impos- 
sible but that there should be reconcilement be- 
tween us and my dear ones here at home. [ 
think I shall take old Nevill’s cottage.” 

“What dreams!” answered Kit, softly. “My 
dear Mark, how I envy you! I have not dreamed 
like that myself since I was sixteen.” 

“They are dreams that will be realities. No 
human being shall prevent their fulfillment.” 

Kit shook his head. 

“T know, of course, what you are thinking,” 
said Mark. “You believe that duty, or what 
passes for duty, will conquer love. That is be- 
cause you do not understand what love is,” 

“Nay, Mark, there you wrong me. I do un- 
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derstand. I can even believe that in your excep- 

tional position, with a mother who dotes upon | 

you, and whom you might persuade that your 

happiness was bound up in this ill-assorted mar- 

riage, it might possibly take place.” } 
“ And who but my mother will prevent it ?” | 
“ J will.” 








CHAPTER XXX. 


AN ARRANGEMENT IN PINK AND WHITE. 

Krr had not exaggerated to himself the danger 
of his standing between Mark and his beloved 
object when he said that it would strain the bond 
of friendship between them to the uttermost. 
To judge by Mark’s face when he heard that “ J 
will” from the lips of Kit, you would have thought 
the bond was broken. 

“ You will? You will prevent my marrying 
the girl of my choice, even though my mother 
should consent? You. must be mad, Garston.” 

“ No, my dear Mark, I am only the friend of a 
madman, or rather, let me say, af one who is suf- 
fering from an attack of temporary aberration. 
Listen.” 

“T will listen to nothing that suggests my 
breaking my word—my written word—to Lydia.” 

“Good heavens! Have you promised mar- 
riage to her in writing? Why, Mark, you are of 
age.” 

“That matters nothing. I would in no case 
have broken my word. My word ?—nay, my oath, 
for have I not just sworn to marry her ?” 

“ Your oath had a qualification. You said just 
now that no girl who was pure and good was dis- 
qualified from being your wife.” 

“Garston, how dare you! If we are ever to 
speak to one another again, I warn you to say no 
word against my Lydia. I love you as no man 
ever loved another, I do believe; but there are 
things one can never pardon.” 

“T am quite aware of it; I am aware, too, as 
regards Love and Friendship, that when it comes 
to jostling, the weakest doesn’t go to the wall, but 
is pushed into the gutter. There let Friendship 
lie; but nevertheless I must tell the truth.” 

“T am not afraid of the truth.” 

“T take that for granted, Mark; nor can I be- 
lieve, since you are a just man, that you will dis- 
card me from your heart for telling it. Iam not 
worth much, but never in my whole life have I 
gratuitously inflicted harm on any man; how 
much less, then, would I inflict it on you? You 
believe that, surely ?”’ 

“TI believe that; but I give you fair warning 
that I will not believe your word, nor the word 
of any man, if it has aught of ill to say of Lydia.” 

“I expected nothing less, Mark. What are 
words, however honest, compared with the spells 





of an enchantress? What are words of a life- 
long friend as against the wile and the smile of a 
pretty girl one has known, or whom one flatters 
one’s self one has known, for a few weeks at fur- 
thest? However, I will give you proof.” 

“T will believe no proofs. I know how facts 
ean be distorted to suit the views of an advocate ; 
nay, how circumstances themselves can so fall out 
as to impute guilt to the most guileless, The case 
of Abel Deeds is an example.” 

The pitying smile which had played about Kit’s 
lips at each new proof of the other’s confidence 
here faded from his face. 
stronger than fact and circumstance to urge, 
Mark. Suppose I placed in your hands a letter, 
written by this girl herself, admitting not only a 
previous passion, but that the subject or the au- 
thor of it was supplying her with her present 
means of livelihood—that, in a word, she is the 
pensioned, cast-off mistress of another man ?” 

“Then I should say it was a base and wicked 
forgery.” 

“But if the girl herself confessed it to be her 
own handwriting, and that these allegations were 
true ?” 

“Then I should believe it; and it would break 
my heart.” 

“My poor Mark! my poor dear Mark !” 

For a moment there was silence between them. 

“TI do not want your pity,” exclaimed Mark, 
with sudden vehemence, and rising from his seat ; 
“T want nothing but the truth. Give me this 
letter—the letter that you dare to say Lydia 
wrote.” 

Kit produced a folded note from his breast 
pocket. “You know her handwriting, I con- 
clude ?” 

“Every stroke of it. 
deceive me.” 

Kit handed him the letter. “Is it likely I 
should try to deceive you, Mark? Is it probable 
that I should have taken the wicked pains to 
forge this poor girl’s hand when a word from her 
would expose the fraud—a word, however, she 
will never speak, believe me.” 

Mark ran his eye over the note, and staggering 
back into his chair, covered his face with his 
hands. 

The apprehension that was most immediately 
present to Kit’s mind was that Mark would in- 
quire how the letter had come into his posses- 
sion; and though he had an answer to it, and a 
very conclusive one, it was such as would hardly 
have been agreeable to the inquirer. 

Rut to Mark, prostrated by this terrible and 
unexpected blow, no such question fortunately 
suggested itself. The wreck of his hopes was 
too complete and overwhelming to admit of his 
giving a thought to details. One. question only 


Do not fancy you will 














HAD A STICK IN HIS HAND, WITH WHICH HE SWITCHED THE WINTRY RIME FROM THE LEAFLESS HEDGE.” 


| he asked, in a voice half suffocated with passion, | fessor of legerdemain who evolves from his in- 


“JT have something | 


and with a wolfish look in his mild eyes that be- 
trayed “the wild beast of force” which, however 
unsuspected, has its lair within the heart of every 
man. “And who was the damned villain to 
whom this letter was addressed ?” 

“You must pardon me, Mark, if T refuse to tell 
you. You can obtain his name, of course, if you 
choose to ask it, of the writer herself. But this 
much it is fair to say: that he was no villain. 
Miss Finch did not fall into his arms out of a gig, 
but in a less involuntary fashion. I have said 
that there was a previous lover.” 

Mark groaned. 

“ This man will never believe in woman again,” 
thought Kit to himself. And in one sense he 
was right. There are some men and many wo- 
men who, having discovered the object of their 
affections is unworthy of them, never place them 
elsewhere. Like the subject bee whom the queen 
bee deigns to honor with her regard, they never 
enter the lists of love again. They can not, like 
him, disappear in the viewless fields of air, and 
be never more beheld of mortal eye, but they 
henceforth retreat into themselves, so far as love 
is concerned, and are dead to it. 

“ Oh, Kit! Kit! what shall I do ?” moaned Mark, 
after a long silence. 

“T should send her that letter—no, a copy of 
it—with these words written within the envelope 
that contains it: ‘This is the reason why I will 
never see you again.’ She will not answer that, 
for there can be no answer to it, and then you 
will be free.” 

“Free!’? Never was more of bitterness con- 
centrated in a monosyllable than lay in that word. 

“Do you forgive me, Mark ?” whispered Kit, 
gently, and taking his friend's. unresponsive hand 
in his. ‘Do you remember that I was but as the 
surgeon, whose knife cuts to the bone, indeed, but 
only to heal ?” 

“Yes, yes; but there is one that I will never 
forgive, never, never—the vile, remorseless villain 
who robbed that poor girl of her innocence.” 

“ Remember, Mark, how much worse it would 
have been had I not spoken,” continued Kit, with- 
out taking notice of this last outburst. “Sup- 
pose you had married the girl, and found all this 
out afterward ?” 

Mark shuddered from head to foot. 

“ How would it have been then with your poor 
mother and with Maud? If you have lost, or 
seem to have lost, much, think how much more 
you have escaped, and be thankful.” 

To see Mr. Christopher Garston, in his entirely 
novel part of Mentor, dispensing these grave and 
philosophic observations, instead of his usual 
fire-works, was a remarkable spectacle. He com- 
pared himself afterward, not inaptly,.to a pro- 


terior, or appears to do so, an endless succession 
of ribbons, in this case with moral reflections en- 
graved on them—phylacteries. 

“Ts it necessary, supposing all is as you assert 
it to be,” said poor Mark, clinging to his last 
straw, ‘ that my mother should know of this ?”’ 

“Certainly not. She will be too glad to feel 
that you are her own again to be curious as t« 
how she regained you. Indeed, knowing that this 
interview could have but one end, I extracted a 
promise from her that she should ask no ques- 
tions.” 

“That was kind and thoughtful of you, Kit,” 
returned the other, grasping his hand. “ Let me, 
in my turn, exact a promise from you that this 
subject is henceforward a sealed one between us.” 

“Unless you yourself revert to it, Mark, it as- 
suredly shall be so,” answered Kit, earnestly. 

He made this proviso in order to keep himseli 
informed as to the conclusion of the matter, 
though he was pretty confident what it would be 
Miss Lydia Finch was not, as we may conclude, 
free from the frailties of her sex, but in one re- 
spect he was aware she was exceptionally reason- 
able. She knew how to accept the logic of facts, 
and to submit to them, The matter, in short, re- 
solved itself into a mere episode in Mark Med- 
way’s life, though one that shaped its whole fu- 
ture current. Once only did he again revert to 
it in his friend’s presence. 

“ Kit,” he said, a few days afterward, pointing 
to a heap of feathery ashes in his fire-place, “ you 
long ago preserved my life, and now you have 
saved my honor.” 

Whereby Kit knew that Miss Finch had sent 
Mark all his letters back, and that he had burned 
them. “It was like burning bank-notes, I reck 
on,” said Kit, signiticantly. 

“Well, of course I sent her a check. That 
was the least costly part of the transaction,” sigh- 
ed Mark. 

“One can’t be lapped in soft Lydian airs for 
nothing,” was Kit’s characteristic reflection; but 
all he said was, “I can well believe that, dear fel- 
low.” 

Mrs. Medway kept her promise as regarded 
asking no questions, though the temptation will 
be admitted by all daughters of Eve to have been 
well-nigh irresistible; but Kit was careful to let 
her know that the peril had been great and im- 
minent from which her son had escaped. Her 
gratitude to his preserver was unbounded; and 
he felt that he could rely upon her good-will al- 
most as much as on that of Mark himself. 

It was well for him; for indeed a time was 
coming in which Christopher Garston would stand 
in need of friends. 

(To BR OONTINUED.] 
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VOLUME XV., NO. 43.” 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN FOOD. 
Dr. 8S. F. Newoomer, M.D., Greenfield, O., says: “In 
cases of general debility, and torpor of mind and body, 
it does exceedingly well.”—{ Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Turee shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Bessiz Dar.ine’s endorsement below: 
1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Joun Perris, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
3uSSIE DARLING. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perrik, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





Tur finest and cheapest toilet cologne is Caswell, 
Massey & Co.'s Polo Club. 1121 Broadway and 578 
Sth Ave.—[Adv.] 





ADVERLTISHMEN'L'S. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
— eee Sold —_ in cans, 


STaTEN ALAND 
PANCY IVEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New Vork. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
' { 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia, 
OFFICES § 43 North Charles M2, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
tully without ripping 
Gentiemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
ekill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and retnrned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS &« ©0O., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


Nirs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


The remarkable success 0! 
Y this charming article of adorn- 
* ment, is due to the CONWEN- 
7 TENCE, COMFORT ani DE- 

CIDED IMPROVED APPEAR. 

ANCE riven toevery wearer, An ab- 
solute NECESSITY to thore who 
have lost a portion of their once abundant 
Za bair—or to those who wikh to LOOK 
WOUNG—whoee foreheads are high—and 
whose hair will not remain in crimp ; made 
of nataralew 

nA 












the doing away with — tore bog the 
dan of RUIN iG one’s own hair is very important to every 
c™ os raonal beanty and the NIONS 
of her friends. ICES, from SG t Ri 
. Alan, the most oy og Ot ASSOR 
$5 to $60. & ys HA 
CIALTY, Remember these goods can ONLY 
ss Heatgnertors, 32 AST (4TH ST..N. V8 ¥- 
Ben w. Sen (Mlustrated Cat- 
alogue. Goods sent 0, 0, D., with privilege of examination. 
JOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-taile 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 








SO4 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


THE ACHE LEVER CUFF. BUTTONS 





jeweller for 
them, and 
take no other, 


OPEN. 


CLOSED. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 





of every description, selected with judg ent and taete. 
Por Circular, address Mrs, VIRGINIA C, BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 
BEAUTIFUL WINDOWS 

At Small Cost by using oo for Stained Glase. 
FF. M. JOHNSON & ©O., Domestic. Building, 
ok and 14th Street, N. = 

ro OUGH OW RATS,” —Ask Druggiste for it. “it 

clears out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, 15c. 








Breakfast Coes. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Coeoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


yy. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 








GENERAL ‘PU RC HASING AGENCY FOR 


NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


For Circulars, address Miss KATE M, CANNON, 
P.O. Box 2600, New York City. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
of 52 West 14th Street, New York, 


Offers to the pub- 
lic a large line of 
materials and 
newest designs 
specially adapted 


to 
ART 


Needlework, 


Stamping, De- 
signing. English 
Crewels, Embroi- 
dery Silks, &c., 
wholesale and re- 
tail. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 
Correspondence 
invited. 

Send 8 cents for 
Catalogue. 


~ ART NEEDLEWORK AND PAINTING. 


Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List of Designs for 
Art Work mailed on receipt of two 3c. stainps. School 
open for pupils and visitors. 

BRAGDON & FENETTI, 
23 Union Square, New York City. 


" §PLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 
ORNAMENTAL 


GRASSES 


FLOWERS 


ounhhye arranged, in BouQquETS and DESIGNS, 
for sale 

LARGEST sTOC K. FINEST COLORS. 

No — house oGen such advantages to the Whole- 

sale Flor Druggists,Fancy and Art Stores 

should wend for our y illusteated” Wholesale Price-List. 

Natural G ~me Flowers and Moss, bleached and 


HIRA M SIBLEY & CO. 


179-183 AR Main St., R ANS, oraR 
200-206 Randolph St., CHI 0, Nil: ; 








GEORGETOWN 
ACADEMY OF THE VISITATION. 
Founded in 1799. 

Delightfully situated on Georgetown Heights near 
the National Capital, For particulars, address 
SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, Georgetown, D.C. 

Rererenors. —Gen. Sherman; Gen. U. 8S. Grant; 
Hon. Thomas Semmes, New Orleans; Hon. Emerson 
Etheridge, Tenn. 


NO EXPERIMENT ! A RECOGNIZED SUCCESS! 





1S A STANDARD ARTICLE, 
Thoroughly Tested, Universally Approved 
as a means of quickly, and without labor, restoring or 
preserving unsullied the brightness of 
Silverware, Jewelry, Nickel Stove yaten, Plated 
Ware, 8S ow-cases, &e., &e. 
BE ON You R GUARD AGAINST IMITATIONS! 


The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. 


To Subscription-Book Agents. 


We have recently reorganized our Subscription- 
Book Department, with the intention of making it 
the medium through which some of our most valua- 
ble works may reach the public. In justice to those 
representing the department, these books will be 
strictly withheld from the trade. In addition to am- 
ple protection in this respect, agents will have the 
great advantage of selling the productions of the 
beat known authors. 

At all times, persons possessing sufficient tact and 
ability to make them successful in ordinary busi- 
nese pursuits will find remunerative employment 
by addressing HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxkutn 
Square, New Yor, Subscription-Book Department. 


FRINGES, CORDS, TASSELS. 


We eats * specialty of ‘Trimmings for DRAPERY 
AND AR EDLEWORK. (At 33d St. L. Station.) 
MeL BAN ie — 1293 Broadway, N. Y. 
Currespeo Sol 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLEsSSsS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 
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[PEARLS rte MOUTH | 























> acy ery ganas 
| BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | 





ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


S OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wnitr, the gums rosy 
and the breath swerr. It thoroughly removes 
m the teeth and prevents decay. _ 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........00.-seeseees $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELT 00 .00sccsccccccccosics 4 00 
MARPERS TAGER, 0.0icccccsesccctccevceseces 4 00 
The THREE above publications.............++. 10 00 
Any TWO above named ..........c0000 cocceee 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ’ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f ******+*+"**" igs 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE L aS. 

Our Tour Ge TIGmOTe) . . . . ccccccccvecevcice 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror.« with the first Number for November, 
aud the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 

weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 

Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 

ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 

Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 

gratuitously on application to Harve & Brorugns, 








a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin n Square, N.Y. 


HOME ART WORK. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


Established 1878. An Illustrated een only $2.00 a year, 
26 Numbers, Post 


SAMPLE COPY FREE ror postace. 


Invaluable Hints for Home Decoration, Painting in Oils, Water 
Colors, and on China, Embroidery and all Art Work. Pattern 
Supplements bey size. Full directions. Discount to Clubs 
Also Manuals on all A HE A Ri jects $5 cts.each. Send stamp 
for List. Address THE A TS ETERonA NCE, 
Mention this paper. jaseau Street, New York. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 
ly and strictly pure, suit- 


able for ee. Refers to all Chicago. Address C, 
GUNTHE 7R, Confectioner, 78 Madison | St., c hicago. — 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only aang 
remedy for removing radically and permanentiy al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the ‘Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 














5 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 








ARCADIA 













The Pile is fine, 
deep and rich. 

The finish is soft 
and silky. 

The colors are 
perfectly uni- 


They are not 
harsh and 
heavy, like or- 
dinary Velvet- 
Gen. 


form, They are not 
The tin.s are streaked. 
bright and They do not fade. 
beautiful, har- They do not spot. 
monizing with They cannot be 
the latest and distinguished 
PY Sashion- rom Lyons Silke 
shades in 
Diets Goods. ' aay eee not 
They durable 
pe arte ndsome. equalled by any 
other make. 


They are war- 
ranted. 
In the French —_" English markets they have superseded 
he use of Silk Velvets. 


rea ARCADIA Tete 
oom VELVETEEN (oe 
waite REGISTERED) satisfied, 


For the protection of the consumer we stamp every yard. 
Wholesale trade supplied by the Agents, 
WHATN & CHRISTIE, 165 Church St., N.Y. 
Retail trade by TEFFT, WELLER, & CO., 
3 8, 330 Broadway, N. Y., 

And by prominent Dealers throughout the country. 


LADIES’ 


Cachemire Oriental, 
Abyssinian, 


Norma, 

ARE THE BEST LYONS BLACK SILKS FOR 
WEAR, NOW IN GREAT FAVOR WITH THE 
LADIES. FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS CON- 
TROLLED EXCLUSIVELY BY MESSRS. A. T. 
STEWART & CO., BUT NOW FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST CLASS RETAIL DRY GOODS HOUSES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SILKS. 


SOLE AGENTS FoR | A. PERSON, HARRIMAN 
WHOLESALE ONLY, & CO., New York. 





NONPAREDL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway & ‘20th Street, 


N E Ww YORK. 


Walter Buhl & Co, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Menufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Silk and Satin Fur- 
Lined Garments, Gentle- 
men’s Fur Caps, Gloves, 

&e. 


Goods sent on approval to any 
part of the U.S. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 



















OIT, MICH. 


“SPECIAL ART NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS. 


By — arrangement with the South Kensington 


Royal School of Art Needlework, ** The Art Ama- 
teur” publishes, and will publish monthly, during 
the coming year working drawings for Screens, Panels, 
Borders, Chair Seats, Cushions, &c., &c., all specially 
selected for ** The Art Amateur,” and to be had 
in no other publication. Each month ** The Art 
Amateur” gives at least 30 pages of designs and 
instructions, illustrations and information relating to 
Decorative and Pictorial Art, Price $4 a year; 

835c. a number. Specimen copy, Qe, if this advertisement 
is mentioned, ONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 
Union Square, N. Y. **Whe Art Amateur” is 
The Best Practical Art Magazine. 


‘ NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. oO. Box 1654, New York. 





BEATTY’S Organs, 2% hope, $125. Pianos, $297. 50. 
Factory rnuning day and night. Catalogue 
FREE. Address Daniel F. eatty, Washington, N.J. 


DARWIN'S THEORY,” y° Revoect eves 


The trade supplied. W ING , 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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E Ridley & Sas 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. L 
NEW FALL GOODS. 


AT LEAST TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED (2500) 
PIECES OF PLUSHES AND SILK VELVETS, COL- 





ORS AND BLACKS, WITHOUT DOUBT THE 
LARGEST STOCK IN THIS CITY TO SELECT 
FROM. 


COLORS IN VELVETS, NEW, 
ORS, $1.25. 

ALSO BEAUTIFUL 
VELVETS. 


DESIRABLE COL- 


PATTERNS BROCADED 


450 PIECES IMPORTED DRESS 
WHICH WE INVITE INSPECTION. 

59 PIECES 46-INCH ALL-WOOL 
CHECKS, 49c.; WORTH 85c, 

7 PIECES 48-INCH ALL-WOOL 
Séc.; CHEAP at $1. 

50 PIECES 44-INCH BLACK 
MURES at 49c.; WORTH 85c. 


Latest Foreign Novelties 


IN BLACK, COLORED, AND FANCY DRESS FAB- 
RICS, CLOAKINGS, AND CLOAKING PLUSHES. 


EXTENSIVE EXHIBITION 
OF IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC HATS AND BON- 


NETS, FOR TALL AND WINTER WEAR, BOTH 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 


GOODS, TO 
CHEVIOT 
JERSEYS at 


ALL-WOOL AR- 





PLAIN AND FANCY BIRDS, 10c., 
50c., to $3. 

IMPORTED SPANISH 
FOR TURBANS, 56c., 65c., T5c., to largest size, $1.25. 

FROM EUROPE—FINE PLUMAGE, WINGS, 
AND BREASTS, FROM 45c. to $5. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE. 


FALL NUMBER NOW OUT. 


A NO MORE COMPLETE INDEX IS TO BE 
FOUND PROBABLY, OF THE MAGNITUDE AND 
VARIETY OF NEW YORK’S SHOPPING TRADE, 
THAN IS PRESENTED IN THE QUARTERLY 
FASHION MAGAZINE OF RIDLEY & SONS. IT 
IS A VERITABLE SHOPPER'S GUIDE AND EN- 
CYCLOP ZDIA, COMPRISING ITS 130 PAGES 
AND HUNDREDS OF ILLUSTRATIONS.—,.. Y. 
TRIBUNE. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311%, to 317 Grand St., 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68. and 70 ALLEN ST. 


20c., 25c., 38c., 


PLUMAGE, BREASTS 





Now OPEN, 
The Latest Novelties in 
COLORS AND DESIGNS 


OF 


VELVETS, 
PLUSHES, 


SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
LACE CURTAINS. 


Real Duchess Laces and Lace Goods, 


PASSEMENTERIES AND FRINGES 


At prices, as usual, lower than any other house. 


H. 6. F KOGH & SON, 


6th Avenue & 20th Street, New York. 


Wwe. should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as wonld be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & Co., 
3 Union Square, New York. 


PRY Goons 


BY MAIL! 
er Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All renghe for mo and sold at lowest city prices, 
Preece, Bug Silks, Shawls, Ping = ngs, Hosiery, 
some, Women 6 is, La 
Dalene, re 








ace Ge nts —— 


mation, and “ 
COOPER & CONARD, oth & 
O7’Please say where:you saw this Advertisement. 
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Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


ELEGANT GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
FALL STYLES OPEN. 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, SUITS, MILLINERY, 
SHOES, BOYS’ CLOTHING, &o, 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, TRUNKS, &e. 





FALL NUMBER 


“ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY BAZAAR” 
NOW READY. 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 
Do your Shopping at Home, 


JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. 


FALL SEASON, 1882. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING THE LARGEST AND 
MOST ELEGANT STOCK OF 


Silks, Plashes, and Dress Goods 


Which we have ever shown, comprising the 
latest productions of the best French, German, 
English, and American manufacturers, selected 
with a view to the requirements and tastes of a 
first-class retail trade. 





Black, Colored, and Fancy Silks, Plushes, Vel- 
vets, Mourning Dress Goods, Velveteens, Colored 
Dress Goods, &c., &c., at very attractive 
prices. 

Samples sent on application. 

New Illustrated Catalogue free. 


It will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 


AW EEK. “‘$12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Trur e & C Co. Augusta, Maine. 




















~ Tiinetratad Cataloene, LANTERNS 


AGIC RAEN 


8 #00 Duucs Wass 


HARBACH O ORGANINA Cow 





Phatoeranh end Tectire, 1A-, 






sio FILBERT STREE T, 


An unusual tendency to the use of Vel- 
vets and Plushes for costumes is apparent 
in the latest productions of the leaders 


of fashion, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Have 


of these goods both in plain colors and 


made a very large importation 


novelties, and are enabled by the wide 
range of colorings in their assortment to 
afford special facilities Jor matching and 


combinations. 


Broadway, cor. 11th Street. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 





We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- | 


TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibi 


SPE CIAL ©. AUTION. 


are not interested in nor responsible for any 
s made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., 
Harper's 


We 


contrac whether for 





Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. | 


F UR Seal Sacques Redyed in best manner. Darkest 
shade, highest lustre. Lengthened ny Seal, Otter, 
or Beaver. Finished complete. . Bouauron, 5 
Howard St., N. Y. 


DON’T DI E IN “THE HOUSE. 
Ask Druggists for ** ROUGH ON RATS.” It 
out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 


clears 


ATITOWATIC CARINET. Plav ar Tine 


isical WOuUuer Catalc 


P NiLADeLPHi As! PA. 









delicate coloring 
decorating 


PA LM 
R's No. 6 West 








5 oe oe Vo x.y 
| ¢) 7 
EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 
Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c. 
, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. 
Odor Bottles, 


25c., 50¢., and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price. 
Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application. 


& KECHTEHLER, 
RETAIL 


14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 


ONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN 







1 
aA 


Very artistic, and 
., of fine tints and 
Desirable for 
Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 


DEPARTMENT, 





THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 


We would respectfully notify the public that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the 
trade-mark on the back of every yard, a fac-simile of which is herewith represented. 


Superd in Make, 
Dye, & Finish, 


Fine Texture, Rich, 
Full-toned Colors, 
Great Depth of 


Immovable Pile, 


NONPAREIL 





THE CLIMAX 


[mprovements 


VELVETEENS,. 


EVERY YARD WARRANTED THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 


From HARPER’S BAZAR.— 
early by the merchants. 


‘* Another velvet season is one of the certainties announced thus 
The best service is given by the close short pile velvets, such as the 


NONPAREIL VELVETEEN, which is not easily marred or creased. The NONPAREIL VELVETEEN 
is found in all the stylish new shades, and when made up, with the pile turned upward, it cannot 


be distinguished from silk velvet. 
third as much as if made of Lyons Silk Velvet. 


The difference in the price makes a garment cost about one- 


To be purchased throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers. 


Jobbers supplied 
by the Agents 


} SHAEN & FPITHIAN, New York. | - 


Retailers supplied by MILLS & GIBB, New York, and other first-class job- 


bers throughout the United States. 


Beware of imitators, who, to sell inferior goods, are now claiming qualities for their 


velveteens which they do not possess, 


STERN BROTHERS 


LEADING HOUSE 


FOR 


DRY GOODS, SUITS, 


AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES REQUIRED FOR 


Ladies’, Children’s, & Gents’ Wear, 


WILL ISSUE THEIR 


FALL CATALOGUE 


OF 140 PAGES, EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF FALL STYLES 
AND PRICES, ABOUT SEPTEMBER 20, AND 
WILL MAIL THE SAME ON RECEIPT OF 6 
CENTS FOR POSTAGE. 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West l4th St., Near 5th Ave. 
Ladies in search of the latest and the most correct 


styles in BONNETS and HATS will ya = in mind that 
re daily importing and bringin 

FREN( H TRIMMED RONNETS ‘ND ‘ROU ND HATS 

iM EXCLUSIVE MATERIALS AED 2 A2 50, wae 
all the NEWEST COLOKS and SHAPES of 


FELT BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. A PLEAS.- 
ING VARIETY OF FELT BONNETS AND HATS 
IN THE POPULAR 
DRABS AND GRAYS, 
trimmed with the SEA-SWALLOW, DOVE, 
PIGEON, and other birds of NEC TR AL- 
PLUMAGE now so rlit aft 
MILLINERY we eee IN ALL 
Our specialty: Jard 
Plants for House 


I. LOEWE NSTE IN, Proprietor, 


WoOopD-.- 
rINTED 
nuch soug 
VARIETIES. 


iéres with beautiful Tropical 





" 'NONPAREIL VELVETRENS, 





| E. A. MORRISON, 893 





A full line of colors in the better qualities 


can be found in our retail department 


R. H. WHITE & CO, 


BOSTON, M. ASS. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Fall Novelties in Ladies’ 


Cloth Suitings, 


Plain 
Habit Cloths, Cloakings, &c., 


and Fancy 


how open. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season: Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 
ments, plain and be added, in new desi re. 

Sik and Cashmere Embroideries, Marabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings 

Ribbed, Moire, Short and Long Nap Plushes in 


assorted colors 
Fringes and Buttons made to ordet 

ored materials. 
Orders by mail 


to match col- 


will receive prompt attention. 


Broadway, N. Y. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors 
| 20! “re day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
0 $ Addr as Srinzon & ( o., Portiand, Maine, 


5( LARGE all new onan Gre ARDS for 1883 with 
DU name le. Try me. HUSTED, Nassau, N. ¥ 
NEW, no 2 alike, Sneme RRS name 
on, 10e. Warranted t nts 
Wente d. L. JONES ‘% t O., dg N. Y. 


Morphine Habit C ure ad in 10 
, 20 Days. No Pay 
J.-L. Srernens, M D., Lehano 5 
SpE a week a week in vour own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H,. Hauixtrr & Cu.,Portiand,Maine, 
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'ACETIZ. 


Fonreneiice had a 
brother, an abbot, who 
loved good wine. 
gentleman asked him 
one day, “ What is your 
brother doing ?” 

“My brother said 
he; “he is a priest.” 

* Has he a living ?” 

“No.” 

“How does he em- 
ploy himself?” 

** He says mass in the 
morning.” 

“And in the even- 
ing ?” 

“In the evening,” re- 
joins Fontenelle, “he 
don’t know what he 
says.” 


———_—_—_>—_———. 





Plutarch’s advice to 
the unfortunate is very 
ingenious, and ought to 
be consolatory. * Con- 
sider,” says the philoso- 
me “you equal the 

— men in one 
half of your life at least: 
that half, I mean, which 
you spend in sleep.” 

—_—~—_—_ 


Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
first work, which be- 
came after a while im- 
mensely popular — Le 
Consers de 1813—went 
off sic wly at first. Cha- 
trian, who has always 
been the business man 
of the two partners, on 
presenting himself at 
the publisher's to ob- 
tain some information 
respecting the sale of 
the volume, was met by 
the usual despondent 
sigh and gloomy brow 
characteristic of the 
modern publisher who 
has been led to risk his 
money upon the chance 
of an author's suecess. 
To the demand fora 
small advance on the 
part of Chatrian, the 
ae shook his 
read and pointed to the 
long row of yellow- 
covered volumes of the 
Conscrit still remaining 
uncalled-for on _ his 
shelves. Overcome by 
the sad sight, poor Cha- 
trian exclaimed, in de- 
spair: 

“IT shall not dare to 
return home with the 
news. Nothing is left 
for me now but to 
drown myself.” 

The publisher started 
—an expression of sat- 
iefaction overspread his 
countenance—his eyes 
beamed with delight. 
He caught Chatrian by 
the arm. 

“Ah, if you would 
only do that to-night!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Why so?” inquired 
Chatrian, anxionsly. 

“Why, then the edi- 
tion would be sure to 
go off like wild-fire to- 
morrow.” 
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Some person talked to 
Professor Porson in the 
most exaggerated terms 
of the poems that had 
been published by Sir 
James Somebody and 
somebody else; and this 
pufferasserted that they 

, would obtain more fame 
in time to come than 
Homer, -Virgil, or Mil- 
ton. ‘No doubt,” said 
Porson, “ they. will be 
praised yy all mankind 
when Homer, Virgil, 
and. Miltgn -are, forgot- 
ten, and—not before.” 

faa OS a 

A French officer be- 
ing just arrived at the 
court of Vienna, and the 
Empress hearing . that 
he had the day before 
been in company with 
a great lady, asked him 
if it were true that she 
was the most handsome 
princess of her time. 
The officer answered, 
with “great gallantry, 
“Madam, I thought so 
yesterday.” 


at 

The fashionable hours 
in vogue in Pitt’s day 
were heatly ceusured by 
him. 

“Mr. Pitt,” said the 
Duchess of Gordon, “T 
wish you to dine with 
me at ten this evening.” 

“I must decline the 
honor,” said the Pre- 

mier, “for I am en- 

gee to sup with the 
3ishop of Lincoln at 
nine.” 

—_>—_——_ 

A gentleman had a 
cask of Aminean wine 
from which his servant 

“ stole a large quantity. 

When the master per- 
ceived the deficiency 
he diligently inspected 
the top of the cask, but 
could find no traces of 
an opening. 

** Look if there be not 
a hole in the bottom,” 
said a by-stander. 

** Blockhead,” he re- 
plied, ‘do you not see 
that the deficiency is at 
the top, and not at the 
bottom ?” 

a 

A country gentleman, 
walking in his garden, 
saw his gardener asleep 
under an arbor. 

“What!” says he, 
“asleep instead of at 
work? You idle dog, 
you are not worthy that 
the sun should shine on 

on.” 

“T am truly sensible 
of my .unworthiness,” 
answered the man, “and 
therefore 1 laid myself 
down in the shade.” 

mene 





A clergyman chose for 





“T am very sorry, Miss Licgutroor, puT THERE ARE TWENTY-SEVEN AUEAD OF youR WaLtTz. It WILL BE ABOUT TWO HOURS BEFORE I OAN HAVE THE PLEASURE.” 


his text the following 
words: “ Which of you 
will go up with me to 
Ramoth Gilead ?” Then 
pausing, he again and 
again. repeated the 
words, when a gallant 


THE LAST MAN. 
(‘* Mr. Tomkins was the last available dancing man left at our hotel.’’) 
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tar started from his 

A little boy who has been used to receiving his | seat, and looking around him with an eye full of 
elder brother's old toys and old clothes, recently | indignation, he exclaimed: ‘* Will none of you go 
remarked, ‘* Ma, will I have to marry his widow | with the worthy gentleman? Then, blow me, I 
when he dies ?” will go myself.” ’ 
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No.1. “On, wuy pon't Country Propir arrerorare tarser LOVELY Autumn Leaves?” 
No. 2 “On, way pIpyn’? THEY TELL ME THOSE HORKRLD LEAVES WERE POISON 2” 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


UNDER DRILL. 


YOUNG AND FASHIONABLE WIFE (to very plain and old-fashioned Husband). “‘ Now, my pear, 
nerone I YORGET IT, LET ME REMIND you THAT, AT OUR Dinner TO-pay I wisi you TO OMIT THOsK 
HORRID TALES OF YOURS, ABOUT HOW you went BarErooT WHEN A Box, AND DO TRY AND WAVE A 
LITTLE Mone StyLe THAN AN Eayrttan Mummy.” 











